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Features This Week© 


q The Moral Hazard 


An Historical Review of This Underwriter’s Problem 
From the Earliest Times Down to the Present. 


Selling Public Liability Insurance 


A Sales Article and a Sales Letter to Help You 
Further Your Campaign on this Feature Coverage 
For March. 


g First in Every Sale 


“This Matter of Needs.” This is the Title of an 
Article on Life Insurance Selling by W. E. Cox. The 
Second of a Series Planned to Picture the Complete 
Sale. 


@ Other Leading Articles 


An Academic Treatment of Mortgage Redemption 
Insurance—How It Saves Homes; Laurence E. Falls 
On Fire Side Lines: A Successful Producer’s Sales 
Methods. 














Our Sixty-Fourth Year (ga == —S=)) of Multiple Line Service 
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As of March Ist, the Executive Offices, Casualty Index 
and New York City operating departments are located in the 
new building at 102 Maiden Lane, New York. All depart- 
ments and individuals formerly located at 80 Maiden Lane 
will be found at the mew quarters.§ ~ ~ ~ ~ + ~ ~» 

The telephone number remains the same; JOhn 4-3340. 
There are increased telephone facilities. ~ ~ ~ ~ 

Afte: eighteen years at the old address, the de- 
mands for increased space have necessitated the change. 
The new quarters comprise over 10,000 square feet on 
the entire tenth floor and part of the ninth floor at 102 
Maiden 


Lane. It is now possible to allot adequate 
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102 MAIDEN LANE 


working areas to all the rapidly growing departments and 
to the enlarged Executive Offices. The result will be com- 
fortable working conditions and a smoothly functioning 
Organization. ~ ~ ~ ~ ~~ w~nwnnrnnrnnwnasn 
A cordial invitation is hereby extended to call at the 

new home office plant for a visit and an inspection of the 
quarters;. ~ ~~ ~~ wnwnnnrwwnwns 

The nationwide facilities of The Hooper- 

Holmes Bureau are devoted to the compiling of 

.) Moral Hazard Inspection Reports for insurance 


underwriting, credit, commercial and employ- 
ment purposes and Claim Reports. ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ 


Established 1899 


THE HOOPER-HOLMES BUREAU, INc. 








West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. Entered as second-class matter 
S/%, 


3, 1 THe Spectator, Volume CXXVI, Number X, March 5, 1931; 


annum. 
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This Week: 


@ A selling article and a model sales let- 

ter on public liability insurance supplement 

previous data on this coverage which is the 

suggested feature casualty line for March. 
* * * 


@ It has been pretty well established that 
if a person wants a thing sincerely he will 
sooner or later have it. But first, before 
he wants it, can be sure of this—he will 
know that it is necessary, real or imagined, 
to his happiness. W. E. Cox tells life 
agents how to diagnose and explain “needs” 
in life insurance. 
+ + * 


@ “The Moral Hazard” is the title of an 
important and authentic article by an 
underwriter who is thoroughly familiar with 
its history and practice. 


Next Week: 


@ With the legislative halls of the entire 
country flooded with impractical, but well 
meant, social legislation planned to guaran- 
tee security to mankind in his old age it is 
easily understandable how more and more 
people are becoming conscious of the fact 
that life insurance annuities offer the ideal 
solution to this problem. The first of an 
article in two parts by E. S. Johnson, well 
known authority on Annuity Selling, will 
appear in next week's Spectator. 
_ * * 


@ A series of special issues of any maga- 
zines would be required to give a full 
coverage for any first class Sales Congress 
as are common to the experience of life 
underwriters today. But the highlights of 
an illustrous program scheduled by the 
New York City association for Friday, 
March 6, will be printed in our next issue. 
* * * 


@ “Fishing Leads Out of the Air” is the 
title of a stimulating sales article by Wil- 
liam M. Goodwin, whose writings are wel- 
comed by so many of our fire and casualty 
subscribers. 





Protection 


ROTECTION is the shibboleth of insurance men. 

By proving that insurance is the great safeguard 

against loss of life, limb or property it has been 
developed to the towering position it holds today. In- 
surance in its various branches is recognized as the 
most effective protector ever devised for human affairs. 
Insurance underwriters in the advancement of their 
business have rightly stressed its protective character. 
In so doing they have emphasized and accentuated only 
one of the two main definitions of protection. They 
have made the public conscious of the truism that in- 
surance is that which preserves or shields from the 
effects of disaster. Toa great extent, however, they do 
not promote and utilize the alternative definition of the 
word protection. 

In circles outside of insurance, protection is most 
generally accepted as meaning a preservation or pre- 
vention from harm, danger or other evil. To continue 
broadening the influence of insurance and insurance 
agents, it is essential to show that insurance not only 
affords relief from death, fire or other casualty, but 
that it exerts its powerful influence to prevent and 
eliminate the causes which bring them untowardly 
about. In order that an agent may render the greatest 
possible service and receive the utmost from his calling, 
he must participate publicly and altruistically in every 
cause that has for its end the saving of life and property 
and the reduction of accidental casualty. 

If the insurance men throughout the country were 
established in the public mind as being the leaders in 
bringing to a fruition every modern thought and in- 
vention which had to do with the elimination of un- 
necessary loss, the business of insurance and every in- 
dividual in it would participate in a growth far greater 
and much more rapid than is at present even a hope. 
To offer true and comprehensive protection is the ulti- 
mate goal of insurance even though it embodies some 
duties which are not directly remunerative. 


f. J. Vv. C. 
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A LONG established stock fire 
insurance company whose 
growth, over a half century of 
operation has been extremely 
modest, and to whose original structure there has 
never been added any subsidiary or affiliated car- 
riers, has inserted an advertisement in some of our 
contemporary insurance journals celebrating these 
characteristics as virtues of high order. The ad- 
vertisement is worded in such a way as to leave its 
readers with no other possible inference than that 
there is something disgraceful about the companies 
which have not followed a similar course. 

We frequently regard with affection men and in- 
stitutions that elect to carry on their affairs in the 
old, accustomed, well-trodden ways. All of us re- 
volt, at times, against the change and improvement 
that progress demands and in sur tired moments 
are inclined to nod assent to the man who says, 
“The ways that were good enough for my grand- 
father are good enough for me.” Sentimentally, 
too, we are touched by the survivors of the old 
school. It is a pleasing sight, for example, when 
motoring in the country, to come across a farmer 
guiding an ox-drawn plough in place of a modern, 
more efficient (though less picturesque) con- 
trivance. 

But our patience is tried when the ultra-conserva- 
tive begin to jeer at the pioneers, the trail blazers, 
the alert progressives who successfully meet the 
challenge of a new age. In the advertisement in 
question we detect an ill-advised jibe at the great 
stock fire insurance companies who have built up 
their resources to a point where they are able to 
cover the tremendous values that the great busi- 
nesses of today want insured; who have, by means 
of their casualty and indemnity annexes, supplied 
an all-embracing service which their progressive 
agents demand and who finally, in keeping with a 
commendable policy of modern business, have more 
closely knitted company-agency interests by en- 
couraging employee ownership of stock. 

At a time when a great part of insurance company 
advertising is commendably educational and insti- 
tutional in character, this unprovoked waspishness 
from a company which has enjoyed the advantages 
accruing from the high repute in which stock fire 
insurance is held generally, is as ungraceful as it 
is baseless. 


Superannuated 
Advertising 


* * * 


ONE of the commonest preju- 
dices against entering the life 
insurance business, and one of 
the most inane, is based on the 
fact that very often a general agent will require the 
new man to initiate his production through the people 


Why Not Sell 
To Your Friends? 


Editorial 





With the Editors 





The 


he knows best. And where better to start? 
commodity offered represents an essential need, it is 
of the finest quality and the seller can be assured that 
once sold the product will always be appreciated. 
Clothing salesmen do not hesitate to call upon their 
friends and relatives as prospective customers; enter- 
ing the grocery business, or hardware business, the 
average man would be very much aggrieved unless 
his friends extended their patronage. Be glad, rather 
than apprehensive, that friends are available for 
solicitation. 

* * * 

IT is easy to understand why a 

period of business depression 

which continues for a year or 

more is probably more liable to 
be felt in the field of property insurance than in that 
of life and other forms of personal insurance. The 
results to be expected under such circumstance strike 
at the companies from several angles. The premium 
income will be reduced, the loss payments are apt 
to increase and the investments of the companies 
themselves will temporarily shrink in value. 

It has been a surprise to many students of eco- 
nomics to see how well, in the main, most of the in- 
surance companies have weathered the storm 
through which we have passed and which there 
seems to be every day more real reason to believe 
has spent its fury. And just as the lack of pros- 
perity, the slowing down of industry and the fear 
and uncertainty it creates is certain to affect insur- 
ance companies, so the return to prosperity is bound 
to react greatly to their advantage. 

When everything was on the top of the wave 
insurance carriers’ profits, both from underwriting 
and investment, attracted many who believed here 
was a field of unlimited possibilities for making 
money. Many companies were formed which 
to secure business, frequently skated on thin ice 
and the competition was so great that too often ex- 
travagant, if not improper methods, were resorted 
to by the less reliable concerns. But that lesson, 
sometimes most painfully learned, should not be 
without its value. The well managed companies, the 
companies which held firmly to sound business prin- 
ciples, may have had no such year as they experi- 
enced in 1929 but their balance sheets with the 
familiar “as of December 31, 1930” give no cause 
at all for concern regarding their strength. 

These companies may well look forward to the 
future with every belief that better times are close 
at hand. Julius H. Barnes, chairman of the Na- 
tional Business Survey Conference, appointed in 
December, 1929, by President Hoover, has just is- 
sued a mid-winter summary which is optimistic and 
which sees a rising trade trend not only in this 
country, but, in a lesser extent, in certain foreign 
countries. There is no reason for insurance men to 
be downhearted. 


A Look 
Ahead 
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ASELIVE THIRDPARTY SMOKES 





BELIEVE it was Ed Howe who 

said that about the only thing an 
editorial writer could attack with im- 
punity was the man-eating shark, but 
last week I discovered another issue 
which seemed to me, at the time, made 
to order. It had to do with the “in- 
surance agent joke” wherein H. T. 
Webster, the nationally famous car- 
toonist, pictured a personal producer 
hot on the trail of a new policy. 


* * * 


APTIONED “Life’s Darkest Mo- 
‘§ ment,” this drawing portrayed an 
anguished victim listening to a sales 
talk which embodied “twisting’ in all 
its glory. Naturally, I waxed indig- 
nant immediately and through the 
broad lines of ten point antique type 
and the editorial “we’’ recommended to 
ene and all that we join forces in 
writing a sharp letter of protest to the 
editor of the New York World, in 
which the feature was published, and 
to the author, all in defense of the 
fair name of life insurance. 


* * * 


T so happened that this particular 

literary gem became “overset”—or 
crowded out of the paper by limita- 
tions of space. “Oh, well,” I said, “it 
will still be good next week.” But it 
wasn’t. During the interim the New 
York World was murdered, or maybe 
it was only involuntary manslaughter. 
Anyway, the paper died. And with it 
my fine indignation. Still, I had made 
one point which I hate to see perish in 
galley proofs. It was that perhaps 
Webster drew his picture out of the 
knowledge of his own experience. 


* * * 


ONDEMNED everywhere for thirty 

years, “twisting” persists. The 
profits realized by the practitioners of 
this evil are, admittedly, of the most 
temporary nature. Sooner or later the 
client awakes to the realization that he 
has been swindled, and then life in- 
surance faces a bothersome handicap. 
It is about time that the big companies 
devoted some of their national adver- 
tising to a real expose of the wastful- 
ness of this practice. 


* * * 


VERY life insurance agent who is 

interested in the sale of small 
policies will do well to watch the bonus 
borrowers for the next few months. It 
is estimated that a billion dollars will 
be collected by the veterans. That is 
a billion less life insurance than was 
formerly carried. Half of the amount, 
at least, can be resold. 
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T is always pleasant to be pleasantly 

noticed, but, of course, when such 
notice belongs in reality to another the 
only honest and manly thing to do is to 
admit the sad truth that it is a couple 
of other fellows who merit the praise. 
Recently by letter and verbally the 
shrinking writer of this column has 
been complimented for something that 
appeared in the column to the right and 
also in that on the left and in the 
Feb. 20 issue of Insurance, the editor, 
W. E. Underwood, writes “Judging 
from the contents of the page in THE 
SPECTATOR headed ‘As I Live—The 
Third Party—Smoke,’ for the two 
weeks, Feb. 5 and 12, respectively, the 
capable gentleman who writes it has 
been, is, or thinks he has been or is, 
sick.” 





* * * 


OW it is true that I am the ca- 

pable gentleman who has been sick 
and I don’t mean “thinks,” but another 
capable gentleman is the weekly writer 
of “Smoke” and yet another of “As I 
Live.” And we have no conferences 
concerning our topics and there has 
never been any supervision of what 
we write. 

es us 

ET I would not be surprised if the 

columns this week might cause a 
reasonable suspicion that one and the 
same person wrote all three, for I am 
convinced that there is one subject in 
which each of us is so vitally inter- 
ested, though it is not even indirectly 
connected with insurance, that we will 
have to exercise the most tremendous 
self-control not to write at least a 
paragraph or two about it. I have suc- 
cumbed to the temptation. What F. E. 
and R. W. S. may do I shall not know 
until Thursday morning. 


* * * 


REFER of course to the passing 

of the New York World. Friday, 
Feb. 27, 1931, marked the end of that 
newspaper. I bought a copy as usual 
on the way to the office. As usual in 
the upper right hand corner of page 
one was the box “Final News Edition.” 
But this time it was literally true. It 
was final. It was the end: 


* * * 


THINK I shall jealously preserve 

that copy. Should some great- 
great-great grandson of mine decide to 
become a newspaper man I would like 
to have its yellow crumbling pages 
given to him with the unnecessary com- 
ment: “There, my boy was a great 
newspaper.” 





CCEPTED formule for Insurance 
Dinner Celebrities: 

MR. TOASTMASTER: Ladies and 
Gentlemen: I think it was Mark Twain 
who once remarked, “Everybody is al- 
ways talking about the weather but no- 
body ever seems to do anything about 
it.” (Pauses for genteel titter of amuse- 
ment to run its course). But tonight 
we have, or rather, are about to have, 
the distinct pleasure of listening to a 
man who not only talks about things 
but who really does things, too. I am 
reminded of the story of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, the famous, uh, writer, who 
went to visit his friend and disciple 
Thoreau who had been placed in jail 
for refusing to pay his poll tax. Well, 
when Ralph Waldo Emerson saw his 
friend, uh, incar—uh, imprisoned there 
in jail he said, “Henry, why are you 
here?” and Thoreau replied, ‘Waldo, 
Why are you not here?” I am sure, my 
friends, that the distinguished gentle- 
man we have with us tonight is never 
to be found, as was Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son in the story I have just told, on 
the “outside looking in.” Rather he is 
always “right there” only, heh, heh, 
not, I trust, as in the case of the story, 
heh, heh, in jail. But I am quite sure, 
ladies and gentlemen, that the distin- 
guished gentleman we are about to 
hear needs no introduction to any of 
you and so I think I may be pardoned 
for dispensing with any further re- 
marks concerning his accomplishments 
and simply, without further ado, 
present to you our Esteemed Speaker 
of the Evening, author—teacher—sold- 
ier—scholar—business man—the presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
English Speaking Merchants and Man- 
ufacturers Sons and Dames, Dr. P. 
Addlesworth Mooch.—Dr. Mooch— 


* * * 


R. MOOCH: Mr. Toastmaster, mem- 

bers of the Inter-Planetary Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Underwriters, 
ladies and gentleman. I am afraid 
your toastmaster has been much too 
complimentary in his introductory re- 
marks. It reminds me of the story of 
the Irishman who was attending the 
wake of his friend Casey and anxious 
to console the widow in her hour of 
bereavement said to her,” “Be jabbers, 
Mrs. Casey, an’ sure it’s so foine Pat’s 
lookin’ there in his coffin, it’s hard to 
be thinkin’ he’s dead at all, at all.” 
Whereupon the Widow Casey turns to 
him and says, “He does that, does he? 
Well, Be jabbers, hot or cold, he bane 
gwine outa this yere ’ouse tomorrow.” 
But seriously, it is indeed a pleasure. 








tion makes a great many of our 

dealings with our fellow men high- 
ly impersonal. But at the same time 
man has never been more responsible 
in the eyes of the law for the well being 
of his fellows than he is in the pres- 
ent day. 

You can’t own a house or a car or 
a dog without taking into consideration 
the personal welfare of those who come 
within your doors, or of those un- 
knowns who pass by your home twenty- 
four hours of every day. No matter 
who they are, or whether you know 
them or not, if they chance to slip 
upon your sidewalk, you may have a 
damage suit on your hands. If your 
dog rushes out and bites a friend or a 
passerby, you are at fault. “Beware 
of the Dog” signs mean nothing, you 
are your brother’s keeper. 

The selling of liability insurance re- 
quires a little knowledge of its many 
ramifications. As was pointed out in 
an article in THE SPECTATOR of Feb. 19, 
there are more than a score of spe- 
cialized liability forms outside of the 
regular automobile and compensation 
now being written. 


Tie complexity of modern civiliza- 


Grouping Prospects 


It remains for the agent to group 
his prospects before calling upon them. 
He should know a specific case in order 
to be able to present his selling argu- 
ment in a lucid and convincing manner. 

A prospect list can easily be obtained 
from your own records of clients own- 
ing houses valued at more than $15,000, 
from classified indexes of every sort of 
commercial and mercantile establish- 
ments, of factories and manufacturing 
plants, hotels and theaters. To these 
may be added the names of those in the 
real estate and corporation records filed 
at city or county offices. 

The campaign should start with a 
direct mail letter sent to the prospect 
two or three days in advance of a per- 
sonal call. This will give him a chance 
to consider his responsibility and check 
up his own hazards. He may read his 
daily newspapers more keenly for ac- 
counts of liability suits now that you 
bring them to mind. Most agents feel 
that it is better to confine the cam- 
paign to a selected number of pros- 


Educational 


You Need a Planned Campaign 


The Many Ramifications of Public Liability 
Insurance Require Specialized Effort and 


an Understanding of the Individual's Needs 


pects at one time in order that they 
may be solicited while the effect of a 
sales letter is still fresh in their minds. 


Stress Accident Possibilities 


If you are concentrating on the home 
owners’ policy, which includes a public 
liability coverage, it is well to stress 
the possibility of personal injury either 
to servants or to members of the public. 
Of the thousand and one accidents 
which appear in claim notebooks every 
day, falls and cuts are most common. 
If a servant, in performance of duty, 
slips on a ladder or a staircase, or is 
hurt while using some domestic ma- 
chinery, liability is certain. 

If the postman slips on the porch 
steps, if a passerby falls on an icy 
pavement, if a dog bites the grocer’s 
boy, the home owner is liable, just as 
he would be if one of his guests tripped 









over a rug. Such injuries often result 
in large judgments, and without in- 
surance the home owner’s personal cap- 
ital and property are in jeopardy. 
The modern hotel, manned by its 
large staff, and equipped in ultra mod- 
ern fashion, has a great variety of 
public liability risks under one roof. 
Through negligent acts on the part of 
its employees, guests may be hurt or 
injured. If the hotel operates a dining 
room, it should be protected by product 
liability insurance. Additional cover- 
age should be provided if the hotel op- 
erates bowling alleys, swimming pools, 
gymnasium, canoes or rowboats, and 
other recreational equipment. The hotel 
may possess teams or automobiles or 
buses as well as elevators. 
Professional men such as doctors and 
dentists, for all their skill and ability 
(Concluded on page 39) 
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Public Liability Insurance 


these burdens off your shoulders. 
insurance company 


tees to pay any judgment that may be ren- 


Jit brought against you and pays all 
the court and legal costs incident thereto 
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W. E. Cox 








| 

le the accompanying article 
Mr. Cox, Prudential Life 
| agent in Pittsburgh, discusses 
| the most vital element of the 
| sale of a policy—the matter of 
| needs. A man’s ability to pay, 
his inclination to purchase are, 
of course, fundamentals, but 
first it must be established to 
the entire satisfaction of the 
prospect that he actually needs 
the service or product that you 
have to offer. The author shows 
how to accomplish this first 
| step in this instalment. 
—Editor’s Note 




















WHO 1S THE SUCCESSFUL 


UNDERWRITER? 

The one who works a little 
harder, studies more, has a 
keener outlook on life and is 
willing to both sacrifice and 
sive service in order to attain 
his goal. 


In addition to being a voca- 
tion, life underwriting is an 
orderly trip with and through 
life. 

WHAT |S LIFE 
UNDERWRITING? 


The giving of wise and 
competent counsel to many 
individuals, so they may know 
their financial needs and be 
nfluenced to provide cover- 
age for those needs 


THE SPECTATOR 


March 5, 1931 








Sales Help 


Underwriter 


for the Life 


Article Number Two of a Series Which 
Will Present a Finely Drawn Picture 


of The Complete 


e 6 
Life Insurance Sale 


By W. E. Cox 


x This Matter of Needs * 


HE goal of the selling and dis- 

tribution phase of each life insur- 

ance company is to serve the needs 
of many rather than few. It is for the 
interest of the buyer, yourself and the 
company that this be done. Your com- 
pany desires its policy contracts be 
equally and widely distributed so that 
the needs of many individuals may be 
covered and the greatest of good accrue 
to the owners. 

Sell each policy contract for a pur- 
pose and as a provider of necessary 
funds to be realized on when most 
needed. 

Competition is the life of business. 
Each underwriter wants to sell, serve 
and operate in a growing market. It 
is the survival of the fittest. The one 
who plans and serves the most will reap 
the richest rewards. 

Look upon each sales contact as a 
problem requiring a solution. What 
are the needs? How best may funds be 
provided for their coverage? One in- 
dividual may need an estate of greater 
size than someone else. To sell a $5,000 
contract for no specific purpose is al- 
most as bad as no sale. A better way 
would be to build a plan for $25,000, or 
the amount of needs, and sell the 
$5,000 as a first unit of the plan. Thus, 
your new friend and client establishes 
a definite goal in proportion to his 
needs and the unfilled or open market 
remains as the difference between what 
he should own and that which he has 
purchased. Otherwise, the prospect has 
bought a policy contract, does not know 
what it will do, believes that he has 
enough insurance, and the market be- 
comes stagnant with the door closed to 
future sales. 

It is easier to re-awaken an interest 
when one knows more funds should be 
provided than it is to entirely sell a 
new idea. 

All life underwriters serve a most 
worthy cause in the providing of funds 
for anticipated needs of the future. 

Each individual, family or business 


will have a future need for funds. A 
need may not call for its share of 
money for years. Many needs must be 
anticipated and a service performed to 
guarantee the buyer’s financial sol- 
vency. 

Most all of the great financial fears 
of civilized humanity may be obviated 
by some form of life insurance. 

What are these needs for which 
funds should be provided? There are 
many, but for the sake of brevity only 
a few that pertain to the individual, 
family and business will be discussed. 


The Clean Up Fund 

The fund should be provided for 
first; it guarantees all last and accu- 
mulated bills will be* paid. 

During the final days many new ac- 
counts are opened. The hospital, doc- 
tor, nurse, undertaker and druggist 
expect payment for their goods and 
services. Then, other bills such as 
rent, food, clothing, unpaid taxes, dues, 
pledges and other accounts may be out- 
standing. 

No one wishes to leave unpaid debts 
as a burden for someone else to pay. 

A business institution when unable 
to pay its accounts is considered to be 
insolvent. The same applies to an in- 
dividual and no one wants to spend the 
final day with the thought that failure 
will be written after the name because 
of financial insolvency. 

Each person wants to leave the world 
with the feeling it has been left in a 
little better condition so others might 
live. The matter of being solvent at 
death helps make it so as no burden of 
debt is placed on the shoulders of some- 
one else. 

Consider the plight of many families 
who after the last sad rites return to 
their homes and are smothered with a 
great number of unpaid bills. Such 
brings much worry and unhappiness 
for a new load of care has been placed 
on their shoulders. Contrast those 
families with others who can pay. 

(Continued on page 15) 
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LU. B. P. Head 


A. C. Pearson, chairman of the 

board. made Chevalier of the 

Legion of Honor at Washington 
Ceremony 

For services to France during the 

World War, the French Government has 


made Andrew C. Pearson a Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor. 


Mr. Pearson is chairman of the 
United Business Publishers, Inc., of 
which THE SPECTATOR is a _ division, 


president of the National Publishers’ 
Association, and national chairman of 
the American Publishers’ Conference. 
Though this honor is usually con- 
ferred for distinguished military ser- 
vice, it is occasionally bestowed on a 
civilian. The honor is symbolized by a 





decoration which consists of a medal 
suspended from a crimson ribbon. One 
side of the medal bears the inscription, 
“Republique Francais—1870,” and the 
obverse side “Honneur et Patri,” sur- 
mounting crossed French flags. 

Major Georges Thenault, Military 
Attaché of the French Embassy, pre- 
sented the decoration on behalf of his 
Government at a luncheon ceremony 
in Washington on Monday, Feb. 23. 
Among those present were Postmaster 
General Brown, Senators Tasker L. 
Oddie, David I. Walsh, Henry J. Al- 
len and Kenneth McKellar; Congress- 
men Archie D. Sanders and Albert H. 
Vestal: Herbert D. Brown, Chief, 


France Honors 





Left to right: D. A. Skinner, General Secretary, United States Chamber of Commerce; 

George Lucas, Secretary, National Publishers Association; Andrew C. Pearson; Senator 

David I. Walsh; William L. Daley, Secretary-Treasurer, American Publishers’ Con- 

ference; Senator Henry J. Allen; Major Georges Thenault, Military Attaché of the 
French Embassy; Congressman Archie D. Sanders. 


D. A. Skinner, General Secretary, 
United States Chamber of Commerce; 
Robert Armstrong, Los Angeles Times; 
Col. Paul Henderson; Roy S. Braisted, 
Hart Publications; Ernest Hastings, 


Th _ Ways 


to Double His Commissions 


By LAURENCE E. FALLs 


Vice-President, American Insurance Company 


HE year just closed has given us 
many examples of the effect upon 
community prosperity caused by 
curtailed or suspended operation of the 
industries within such communities. 
There are local depressions every year 
which cause interruption of business 
and consequent reduction of payroll in 
mercantile businesses and manufactur- 
ing plants which have been destroyed 
by fires, and windstorms. 
There are local depressions for insur- 
ance agents in every locality where the 
agent is confining himself to the sale 
only of those forms of insurance which 
sufficed to supply the public need ten 
years ago. There are still depressions 
for agents who supply only the public 
demand. Permit me to differentiate 
between “public demand” and “public 
need.” 
Business is adopting the principle of 
free-wheeling and no assured with a 


explosions 


United States Bureau of Efficiency;large insurance account will continue 
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Dry Goods Economist; George Lucas, 
secretary, National Publishers’ Associ- 
ation; William I. Denning, and William 
L. Daley, secretary-treasurer, Ameri- 
can Publishers’ Conference. 


to patronize the local agent with whom 
the assured must constantly keep his 
foot on the accelerator to procure the 
insurance protection needed, parallel in 
in its elasticity and scope to the im- 
proved methods by which the assured’s 
business is now conducted. 

It has been said that a 10 per cent 
reduction in the volume of total busi- 
ness conducted in the United States 
constitutes the difference between good 
and bad times. A 10 per cent increase 
in premium income in an agency with 
the detailed knowledge, the energy and 
courage to sell but three of the so-called 
new, and sometimes despised, side-lines, 
is easy as shooting fish in a rainbarrel. 

One’s customer is erecting a new 
building and is too busy with con- 
tractor, architects and trades unions to 
call an insurance agent every few days 
for additional protection. An auto- 
matic builder’s risk binder will commit 
a responsible insurance company to the 

(Concluded from page 33) 
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UIT—suit—suit—suit—one after The letter we present this week is so losses. One of the heaviest of the 
another they clamor for entrance worded that it is a suitable approach classifications is certain to be that for 
on the dockets of our civil courts. regardless of the particular liability Public Liability. If you haven’t such 
And _ verdict—verdict—verdict—verdict contract to be offered the prospect. a scrapbook by all means start build- 
is given as they are ground through And it ties in with a couple of boys ing one and take along a few sheets 
the mills of justice, which may prove who are the daily talk of the country of local evidence when you interview 
injustice in those instances where a at present—the famous suit against Mr. P. L. Insurance Prospect. 
clever lawyer for the plaintiff works on “Andy” offering a rather neat ap- To add a bit of human interest to 
the sympathy of the jury. proach to our subject. the evidence, ask your casualty com- 
Be it well-meted justice or not, the Evidence is mentioned. There is so panies for a few brief episodes where 
fact remains that if the verdict stands much of it that most of it is probably a graft ring or dishonest individuals 
the defendant must pay. And on that overlooked. More than one enter- have pushed fake claims and been ex- 
fact, and the increasing frequency with prising agent makes a practice of com- posed. _Some of these read like de- 
which suits for personal injuries are pleting a loose-leaf scrapbook, classi- tective stories—are detective stories, 
instituted hangs the demonstrable need fied according to coverages, of news- in fact—and you can get and hold any 
for Public Liability Insurance. paper items dealing with insurable normal male’s attention with them. 
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The Moral Hazard 


An. Historical Account of 


plexing Underwriter’s Problem Which, 
Like the Poor, Is Always with Us 


By UNDERWRITER 


Go 


IGHT at the outset, we are con- 
R fronted with this vital question, 

“What is moral hazard?” If we 
were to ask a half dozen fire insurance 
men or the same number of men con- 
nected with either the fire department 
or the fire marshal’s office for an an- 
swer, I venture that you would receive 
as many different replies. 


A Problem of Character 


There is, perhaps, no more difficult 
question to answer than this one. If 
i were asked to hazard a guess as to 
what it is, I think I would say that 
moral hazard pertains to the personal 
character of the party or parties seek- 
ing insurance, and that it divided 
into two parts—“good and bad moral” 

with honesty and carefulness on the 
one hand and dishonesty and careless- 
ness on the other. Our attention at 
this time is focussed only on the “poor 
moral.” This intangible but highly 
important phase in the fire insurance 


is 


business has been very aptly described 
by a seasoned underwriter, Colonel 
Ducat, as “the danger from friction 


caused by high insurance and low, de- 
preciated stocks and property coming 
together, and just the difference be- 
tween what would have been the fire 
with no insurance and the fire 
loss covered by insurance would be the 
moral hazard.” This definition, I 
know, is involved, but I hope I have 
made it clear to you. 


loss 


Can’t you see our problem? It is 
a man sized job. We must dig in and 
try to uncover this moral hazard as 
through determine whether the 
risk is to be accepted or turned down. 
This not an easy task, and many 


it we 
is 
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“THE UNDERWRITERS PROBLEM 





MORAL HAZARD 


times it is not brought to light until 
the premises are laid in ruins. As no 
one can read or know exactly what is 
in another’s mind, and as honesty can 
only be judged by the degree of temp- 
tation to which a party may be sub- 
jected, you can that this the 
“crucial” feature of successful under- 
writing. 


see is 


Ability, brains and competent under- 
writing knowledge is of little use and 
plays no part when the dreaded moral 
hazard creeps in like a thief in the 
night and makes the loss record mount 
skyward. 


Difficult to Measure 


It is not even a case of one’s hind- 
sight being better than foresight, be- 
cause you are not even given a chance. 
It has been humorously said that the 
physical hazard of a risk is taken care 
of by the fire insurance rate, but the 
moral hazard has been thrown in gratis. 
This, in a few words, means that a 
poorly constructed building together 
with its hazardous features, such as 
lard rendering or cleaning clothes with 
gasoline, would receive a high insur- 
ance rate so as to pay for the defects 
in construction and hazardous proc- 
esses, but the “moral hazard in the 
disguise of a fiend with a lighted torch 


in hand” can never be measured or 
charged for in the rating. 
The Bible tells us that the end of 


the next world will be by fire, and we 
read that almost from the beginning 
of time we have had fires, many of 
which have been deliberately kindled. 
When fires are not caused by lightning 
or natural phenomena or an accidental 
cause such as the overturning of a 


lighted gas stove, crossing of electric 
light wires, the overheating of a 
hot air furnace, all others must be 
placed in the category of moral hazard 
fires. 


or 


Let us try and trace a few early 
moral hazard fires. In Rome in the 
reign of Emperor Nero in the month 
of July, A. D. 64, a fire which de- 
stroyed over half of the city demolished 
hundreds of stately temples and pub- 
lic buildings of the empress of the 
world, and her rarest and most valuable 
collections of literature, sciences and 
art. Tradition makes the bloody tyrant 
Nero the perpetrator of this terrible 
conflagration. Historians state that he 
stood upon a high tower during the 
raging conflagration enjoying the flam- 
ing spectacle and singing in a stagey 
manner to his harp verses upon the 
burning of Troy. 


Sixteenth Century Example 


Again in Moscow, Russia, in 1571, 
the Tartareans encompassed the town, 
hoping to capture the Grand Duke, and 
set fire to that great city. In 1812 
Moscow was again visited by a great 
conflagration, and the famous paint- 
ing shows the Emperor Napoleon being 
driven out of the city by a conflagra- 
tion started by his captors. A score 
of years ago, the city was startled by 
a gang of firebugs led by a fiend in 
human form known as “the torch,” 
who made ai specialty of burning 
stables. Their deeds were dastardly. 
It is related that they actually poured 
gasoline on the tails of the horses and 
also left lighted candles close to kero- 
sene-soaked straw. Several years ago 
some men of a fire marshal’s office dis- 
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euised themselves as laborers and 
rounded up one of the most notorious 
firebug gangs in the country. These 
riminals actually trained cats to turn 
over lighted lamps or lanterns. Delving 
nto old, musty records, I came across 
an old journal issued on the other side 
relating the case of one Frau Maria 
France who was executed for repeated 
house burning, and so we could con- 
tinue on, like Tennyson’s Brook, re- 
lating these sad incidents. In the latest 
issue of Safeguarding America Against 
Fire, mention is made of a fire in a 
Kansas City pharmacy which was 
totally destroyed and in which four 
firemen were killed while fighting the 
flames. Six men were arrested for 
murder and arson in connection with 
this fire, one of whom committed sui- 
cide while another was recently sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary for life. 
Again, a recent fire in a St. Louis 
hotel burned seven persons to death 
and injured ten others. One of the 
two employees who made confessions in 
connection with this fire was convicted 
and sentenced to death. The trials of 
the other men involved will come up 
shortly. The famous Wilson Ware- 
house and Bishop Warehouse fires of 
1928 are well worth reviewing on ac- 
count of the cleverness resorted to and 
the important facts which are brought 
out. 


With and Without Interest 


From the foregoing you can see that 
moral hazard is carried on deliberately 
or unconsciously. The deliberate act is 
called arson and is most always prac- 
tised by feeble-minded persons, youths 
(anxious to see the fire engines roll) 
and pyromaniacs, although sometimes 
it is the work of unscrupulous business 
men who set the premises on fire to 
cover up their misdeeds or financial 
condition. The moral hazard which we 
generally encounter and which is re- 
sponsible for over 331/3 per cent of 
all fires reveals itself by acts of care- 
lessness and indifference. People do 
not deliberately neglect their property 
in order that it will be burned, but a 
failing business or a poor financial con- 
dition leads them to neglect the risk 
and they do not care whether the prop- 
erty burns. Lack of preservation of 
property may result from a number of 
causes, the greatest perhaps being 
financial difficulty. Those not inter- 
ested in preserving property, especially 
if it is not of value to them and they 
do not see any hope of its ever becom- 
ing an asset, can hardly be expected to 
be desirable insurance prospects. 

A successful business venture must 
be able to meet competition; the busi- 
ness must be arranged to operate eco- 
nomically; the raw stock must he 
plentiful; the labor must be capable 
and a good market should be assured 
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for the product. But most important 
of all, the business must be profitable. 

Human nature is a funny thing. 
Despite changes of customs and mode 
oi living, it seems to remain funda- 
mentally the same. Years ago men 
who were in need of money “fired” their 
factories, and now they set fire to 
their “summer” homes. The personal 
physical aspect of the risk plays ab- 
solutely no part. It is the character 
of the assured that counts. 

Records nearly always reveal that 
the dishonest assured contemplating a 
fire has very ingeniously complied with 
all the technical provisions of the fire 
insurance policies as well as being 
prepared for a subsequent legal action 
that may ensue. A fire chief once 
opined, “My Friend, I never see the blue 
ciouds of smoke (alcohol) belching 
forth from a building without saying 
to myself that it is a ‘happy’ or set 
fire.” 


Out-of-Season Fires 


Have you ever noticed that straw 
hat concerns seldom burn out until 
the middle of the summer when every- 
bedy is provided with straw hats? 
Fires in the fur trade seem to happen 
in the spring when furs are not being 
used. Cloaks and suits usually burn 
around December when little purchases 
are made for this class of merchan- 
dise, and any extreme change of 
fashion in millinery, feathers or braids 
is invariably followed by a correspond- 
ing destruction of the old “passe” stock 
through fire. When the automobile 
first came in, a number of stables 
burned out. There may be nothing to 
these observations of mine; however, 
on the other side, a person would have 
a lot of explaining to make in connec- 
tion with fires under these circum- 
stances. 

A battalion fire chief told me that, 
“the one thing firemen dreaded more 
than any other is the fire which has 
been prepared or ‘set.’” Such fires are 
the worst enemies of firemen for the 
buildings are usually burning’ so 
fiercely by the time the fire apparatus 
arrives that there is little or no chance 
to extinguish the flames. The firebug, 
in my opinion, should be classed along 
with the lowest and most degraded of 
our criminals. They spring up from 
all grades of society, the less educated 
being the tools employed to do the 
actual firing. In this class must also 
be included those ignorant or silly in- 
dividuals who finding themselves in 
fiancial difficulties regard a fire as the 
simplest method of regaining their lost 
fortunes. Sometimes, the crafty ones 
employ the services of a professional 
firebug and share the spoils which in 
turn makes “fire setting” a regular 
trade. 

I think we will all agree that unless 
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stringent steps are taken to curb moral 
hazard fires, they will surely increase. 
With this problem before us, we must 
combat the evil just as we would de- 
fend ourselves against a rattlesnake. 
Let us keep all cases prominently be- 
fore the public, and let the press call 
attention to these fearful crimes un- 
covered by the police department and 
others. 
Educational Enlightenment 


Let us, through the medium of the 
public schools, acquaint our children 
with this serious problem; let us put 
lecturers in the field and let our judges 
send the lawbreakers to jail for long 
terms. You may take my word for it 
that good work is being accomplished 
by the Arson Bureau and the publicity 
departments of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters and the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters. It also 
affords us pleasure to state that great 
praise is due the fire marshal’s office 
for unravelling a number of cleverly 
set fires. Fire insurance companies 
are also cooperating by carefully in- 
specting all applicants who apply for 
insurance in order to see that the 
amount of insurance desired agrees 
with the values of the property. The 
assureds of doubtful financial stability 
and dubious reputation are experienc- 
ing difficult times trying to convince 
the companies that they are good sub- 
jects of insurance. 

I believe all of us will agree that we 
are on the right track and are making 
some progress. If we keep everlast- 
ingly at it, the present serious moral 
hazard fires will gradually decline and 
the many losses from suspicious causes 
will be reduced to a minimum. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION WORK 
SUCCESSFUL 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN., March 2.—The 
silver prize cup for the best accident 
record among New England Chapter 
members during the period from May 
1, 1930 to Dec. 31, 1930, has been 
awarded to the T. J. Pardy Construc- 
tion Co. by the Associated General 
Contractors of America. ‘Throughout 
the period there were no “lost time” 
accidents among the 250 men employed 
by the company. 

The accident prevention work which 
made the record possible was organized 
by the Safety Engineering Department 
of the American Surety Co., of which 
Edward O. Allard is manager. 





H. & A. CONFERENCE 
The thirteenth annual meeting of 
the Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference will be held at the Ward- 
man Park Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
May 21, 22 and 23. 
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HELPFUL COOPERATION— 
STIMULATING LEADERSHIP 





HE Missouri State Life is an Agency-minded 

Company. Service to its field representatives 
is constantly to the fore. The entire Home Office 
staff is ever on the alert to extend the most helpful 
cooperation possible. The Company’s Agency 
Officers, Field Supervisors, General Agents and 
Managers are men of wide experience, friendly 
personality and modern ideals, a combination 
which makes for leadership of the most welcome 
and stimulating character. 


The Company’s multiple line of Life, Accident & 
Health, Group and Salary Savings Insurance 
combined with this helpful cooperation and stim- 
ulating leadership makes the Missouri State Life 
a most desirable Company for an Agency connec- 
tion. 








Insurance in Force December 31, 1930 


$1,249,920,574 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hillsman Taylor, President 
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The Progressive Company | 
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Ordinary Equipment — Unusual Results 


Sales Methods of a Young Man Who Finds 
It Easy To Sell Life Insurance To His Elders 


IX and a half years ago a young 

Wharton School student walked 

up to Dr. S. S. Huebner and 
asked this question: “Doctor, do you 
think I should go into the life insur- 
ance business?” 

And Dr. Huebner, who was about to 
lose this pupil after having had him 
for four years, answered: “Yes, Albert, 
I think you should. You have a life 
insurance complex.” 

So the young man, he was just 
twenty-one, walked into the office of 
the Taylor brothers—C. B. and H. M.— 
who were then general agents of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life in Phila- 
delphia, and told them he wanted to 
become a life underwriter. 

Last year (1930), this same young 
man, Albert Hahn by name, was the 
leading producer in the agency of 
Hergesheimer and Finkbiner, succes- 
sors to the Taylor brothers. 

Hahn is not a super-marvel agent. 
He is simply our laboratory subject to 
find out whether the “new life insur- 
ance agent,” who trains and studies 
for his profession at college, is really 
worthwhile. 

Were Hahn out of the ordinary, this 
study would not be worthwhile. But he 
is just an average, everyday young 
chap. He is a trifle below average 
height with a pleasing personality and 
a warm smile and the ability to make 
—and hold—friends very quickly. Also, 
he is very modest; and it was only 
through a triple interview of Hahn and 
his general agents, Russell Herges- 
heimer and Allen Finkbiner, that I was 
able to get the facts I wanted. 

What I first wanted to find out was 
whether the theories taught by Dr. 
Huebner really worked out in practice. 
And the answer was that every single 
theory had held up. 

“But,” said Hahn, “what Dr. 
Huebner really taught me was to be- 
lieve in myself and the belief that life 
insurance was the greatest thing in the 
world. He filled me full of enthusiasm 
for myself and for life insurance. 
And as long as I have that belief in 
life insurance and in myself, I will 
make money. When I feel myself get- 
ting warped or stale, I stop working 
and go away for a rest (he just came 
back last week from a trip to Pine- 

hurst).” 
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By E. S. BANKs 


“T am so imbued with life insurance, 
that I just go out and imbue others 
with my enthusiasm.” 

How firmly Hahn believes in life in- 
surance is, perhaps, best told in the 
statement that his ambition is to carry 
$100,000 of life insurance. At present 
he has $50,000. By next spring he 
hopes to add another $25,000. And he 
is only 27 and unmarried. 





Albert Hahn 


Hahn is a believer in mental attitude. 
In creating the proper mental attitude 
in the mind of his prospect. To make 
the prospect realize that life insurance 
takes away all the worries of creat- 
ing an estate for one’s family and of 
creating a retirement fund for old age. 
He has no set sales talk. As a matter 
of fact, he doesn’t believe in it. His 
approach is generally along the lines 
of estate analysis service. He has 
specialized in writing much older men. 
The average age of his policyholders 
is over 40 and one week recently aver- 
aged 54 years. 

“Old men,” he relates, “like to do 
business with young men. But the 
young man must show them that he’s 
not afraid of them.” 

And then Hahn told me this story. 
He was calling on an old man, a rather 
irascible one. And the prospect started 
telling him how many hours he put 
in a day. How he came down to the 


office at seven in the morning and re- 
mained until six at night. But Hahn, 
whose methods may be termed unor- 
thodox, didn’t say what the average 
agent might have said—‘Gosh, they’re 
pretty long hours.” Instead, he re- 
marked, “I’m sorry for you.” 

“That was a pretty impertinent re- 
mark for a young snip like me to make 
to an old, successful business man. But 
it was just the way I felt,” he told me. 

“Mr. bristled right up. 
‘What do you mean?’ he said. ‘You’re 
not playing enough,’ I told him. ‘You 
sit here worrying, oh, yes you do, about 
your $260,000 estate and you should be 
taking things easier. You should be 
playing more. Who do you work for, 
anyway?’ ‘I’m working for myself.’ 
‘Oh, no you’re not. You’re working for 
your wife and five children. Why don’t 
you stop worrying?’ And then he put 
his hands to his head and cried ‘Loans, 
loans, loans.’ ‘That’s all right,’ I said 
to him, ‘let me do all that worrying for 
you. Just sign right there and from 
now on, I’ll be your official worrier.’ ” 

And Hahn wrote him for $90,000. 

“Oftentimes in writing old men,” 
he related, “at a certain point in the 
interview, they’ll remark that $60 or 
$70 a thousand is too dear. There’s 
only one thing to say then and one 
minute after you say it, you know 
whether your interview ends right then 
and there or whether you are to go 
ahead and write him. And that’s this: 

“*Tf you dont need this insurance, 
it would be expensive for you even if 
it only cost you fifteen cents a thou- 
sand. Because you would be spending 
fifteen cents for something you didn’t 
need. But—if you need it, then it’s 
cheap even if you have to pay $500 a 
thousand.’ ” 

Hahn always tries to get the pros- 
pect to talk, to get a line on the man 
and an idea of what he wants to do 
and then, with that information, he 
has the necessary groundwork to offer 
a constructive program. 

He related of one case where he 
walked into a prospect’s office—a young 
man of 36, who showed him a chart 
he had drawn up for his proposed 
estate and a college education for his 
two children. 

“He took great pride in it,” said 

(Concluded on page 18) 
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L. EDMUND ZACHER, President 
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The Travelers Insurance Company 


(Sixty-seventh Annual Statement) 


Has (Assets) . : P , , , ° ° ° ‘ $632,922,943.82 


These funds are in interest-bearing bonds of the _ ings, and in cash. While thus held for the protec- 
United States and other governments (including on ‘of the Company’s policyholders and their bene- 
ws ; TS ey ee ficiaries, these funds also supply capital for the 
States, provinces, and cities), 1n securities of rail- 
animes : maintenance and development of public works, 
roads and public utilities, in mortgages on city real transportation, commerce, agriculture and industry. 
estate and farms, in other income-producing hold- Of this amount the Company 


Is Reserving . e ‘ ; , : ‘ , ; , $585,959,405.04 


Actuarial calculations show that $569,035,343-89 then due. That is the total amount which the in- 
would be sufficient to meet all obligations under surance laws require. The Company has, however, 
policy contracts and to pay all taxes and discharge __ voluntarily set aside the further sum of $16, 924,061.- 
all other liabilities which had been incurred prior to 15, as an additional measure of safety, to care for 
January 1, 1931, but on which payment was not epidemics, catastrophes and business depressions. 


For the Further Protection of Policyholders ‘ ; ; $46, se 538.78 


This is the sum by which the assets exceed the reserves and all other liabilities and represents $20,000,000.0 
capital and $26,963,538.78 surplus. 


Life Insurance in Force . ; . ‘ ; ‘ ; $4,889 , 122,692.00 


The Travelers Indemnity Company 


(Twenty-fifth Annual Statement) 


Has (Assets) . ‘ ‘ ‘ : ; ‘ ; ‘ ‘ $21,411,223.94 
Is Reserving . ’ , ° . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; . $13,316,383.71 


Of this amount $11,041,642.11 is for legal reserves and other liabilities and $2,274,741.60 is special re- 
serve which the Company has voluntarily set aside as an additional measure of safety. 


For the Further Protection of Policyholders ' , ; $8,094,840.23 


This is the sum by which the assets exceed the reserves and all other liabilities and represents 
$3,000,000.00 capital and $5,094,840.23 surplus. 


The Travelers Fire Insurance Company 


(Seventh Annual Statement) 


Has (Assets) . , ; ‘ , ‘ ; ‘ , : $14,949,240.56 
Is Reserving . ‘ ; , ‘ , , . ‘ : $10,774,800.87 


Of this amount $9,808,805.19 is for legal reserves and other liabilities and $965,995.68 is special reserve 
which the Company has voluntarily set aside as an additional measure of safety. 


For the Further Protection of Policyholders 3 ‘ : $4,174,439.69 


This is the sum by which the assets exceed the reserves and all other liabilities and represents $2,000,000.00 
capital and $2,174,439.69 surplus. 





MORAL: Insure in The Travelers 
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How Life Insurance Fosters 


Home Ownership 


Mortgage Redemption Insurance 
Policy Removes Fear of Future 


and Encourages 


life, America is still a great na- 
tion of home owners. Hundreds of 
thousands of other families would go 
in for home ownership if it were not 
that carrying a mortgage seems to 
many too onerous a burden, but today 
a mortgage need not be a deterrent. 
Any man or woman in good health who 
feels that he or she would like to own 
a home and can do the initial financing 
can proceed with the assurance that 
all will not be lost in the event of 
death or disability. Modern life in- 
surance provides an effective means of 
financing the liquidation of a mort- 
gage with attendant peace of mind. 
The plan is simplicity itself. Sup- 
pose in purchasing a home a mortgage 
of $5,000 at 6 per cent must be placed. 
For an additional 2 per cent or 3 per 
cent the owner can be assured that 
if he dies prematurely, life insurance 
will liquidate the mortgage immediate- 
ly. If he is willing to pay as much as 
an additional 5 per cent for a 20-Year 
Endowment policy he can be sure that 
whether he lives or dies, funds will be 
available in 20 years at the latest to 
cancel the mortgage. 


[) ite am the trend toward city 


Then too, the great fear which many 
people have of becoming totally in- 
capacitated can be eliminated in so far 
as purchasing a home is concerned. 
The disability clause which usually 
forms a part of every life insurance 
policy now issued covers this contin- 
gency. 

So popular has this mortgage re- 
demption plan become that all life in- 
surance companies are pushing it; 
moreover, many real estate companies 
and even building and loan associ- 
ations are urging life insurance as a 
collateral investment. In the case of 
the death of the owner, foreclosure is 
thus avoided. 

One leading life insurance company 
has developed what has become known 
as a Home Purchase Plan. The com- 
pany not only issues life insurance on 
the mortgage redemption plan but, in 
addition, lends the money on the home 
under a 10-year repayment monthly 
installment mortgage. Ordinary life 
insurance is employed in this connec- 
tion. In the event of death, the life 
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Thrifty Spending 


insurance policy clears the mortgage. 
If death does not occur within the 10- 
year period, the installments on ac- 
count of the principal clear the incum- 
brance leaving the life insurance intact. 

Summed up, the employment of life 
insurance in connection with the mort- 
gage is not only a wise safeguard but 
is in itself a protection both for the 
home owner and the mortgagee. In 
the event of the owner’s death the sur- 
viving family inherits the home—but 
not the mortgage. 


Sales Help 


(Continued from page 7) 
The Re-adjustment Fund 


This is an important fund. It is the 
financial ballast of the ship of life. To 
sail the seas without an even distribu- 
tion of cargo may spell or invite dis- 
aster. Readjustments may be hard, but 
tragedies do not grow out of adjust- 
ments. They grow out of the lack of 
prior preparation. 

What is a readjustment as it bears a 
relation to human life? It is the chang- 
ing from one mode of living to another. 
When misfortunes come a change is 
most always downward. 

To be able to reset one’s self in a 
new place requires careful thought and 
expenditure of money. Haste makes 
waste. An income for a re-preparation 
insures rapid progress later on and the 
freedom from worry is helpful. 

Today a family lives in a cozy bunga- 
low; but tomorrow the income provider 
has gone and they are without funds. 
To continue to live as formerly is im- 
possible. A move into less congenial 
surroundings is necessary. 

An individual suffers a total and 
permanent disability. The source of 
income has ceased, and such funds as 
may have been saved must be spent. 
Should the disability continue for an 
indefinite period of time the financial 
reservoir becomes depleted. Then noth- 
ing but worries and darkness remains 
ahead. The chances of recovery have 
been lessened because of worry and 
fear. 

A worker who has given long and 
faithful years to labor finds himself too 
old to keep step. Youth has taken his 
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place. The funds accumulated during 
the productive years are called upon. 
Should none have been saved, a tragedy 
grows out of the failure to have saved. 

A young bride is deprived of the sup- 
port of her husband. She knows no 
way to care for herself. Her parents 
are dead. She is bowed down by grief, 
emotionally upset and incapable of do- 
ing anything. The behavior is abnor- 
mal and the problem is real. The pay- 
ment of all final bills is of help. An 
assured income for a period of months 
is her salvation. To go to school and 
prepare herself to face the future 
without fear helps to solve _ her 
problem. 

At some period during life and to 
every family will come a time when 
money will bridge the gorge and help 
show the way to the coming of a new 
day. Many become failures because of 
the lack of income to get re-started. 

After funds have been provided for 
the payment of all final bills, careful 
thought should be given to the amount 
necessary for the readjustment period. 
This adjustment should be gradual. 


(To be continued) 





MOST VALUABLE AGENT 

C. M. Varde, of The E. J. Brand and 
Company agency of The Lincoln Na- 
tional Life in Chicago, has been ad- 
judged the most valuable producer of 
his company for the year 1930, accord- 
ing to Vice-President Walter’ T. 
Shepard. It is an established fact that 
the true measure of a life underwriter 
is determined by both quality and quan- 
tity of business. Mr. Varde, during 
1930, turned in an excellent record in 
each of these divisions. His business 
renews almost 100 per cent. Month 
after month his name appears at the 
top of his company’s persistency list 
with a 0.0 lapse rate. 

As a further recognition of his work 
in 1930, Mr. Varde and the members 
of the E. J. Brand and Company 
agency were guests of honor at a din- 
ner given by Vice-President Shepard 
and Superintendent of Agencies A. A. 
McFall, at the Hotel LaSalle in Chi- 
cago. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE CONFERENCE 

The business conference of general 
agents of the Berkshire Life Insurance 
Company was closed, after a_suc- 
cessful three days’ meeting. The 
agents assembled for their first busi- 
ness meeting on Monday when Presi- 
dent Rhodes delivered the address of 
welcome. All of the General Agencies 
of the company were representd at the 
meeting and several of the agents made 
valuable contributions to the program. 
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The New Family Income Policy 


E are pleased to announce our New FAMILY INCOME policy which, together with seven other new 

344% legal reserve contracts, has been officially approved by the Insurance Departments of the 

twenty-seven states in which we operate. Our FAMILY INCOME policy was designed from the new ideas 
I recently developed by Mr. Philip Burnet of the Continental American Life Insurance Company. 











In addition to this popular policy, we have brought out the following new policies, all on the 344% legal re- 
| serve basis with cash and loan values: 


ENDOWMENT AT AGE 85 ACCUMULATION 20 YEAR ENDOWMENT . 
| (Whole Life) (With Non-Forfeitable Cash Savings) 
THE PURE PROTECTOR 
how com Whale East TWENTY PAYMENT LIFE 
ACCUMULATION ENDOWMENT AT AGE 65 TWENTY YEAR ENDOWMENT 
(With non-forfeitable cash savings) 


ACCUMULATION 20 PAY LIFE JUVENILE INSURANCE 


(With non-forfeitable cash savings) (From ages 1 day to 14 years) 








You may obtain complete information concerning our Agency Contract and New Policies 
by Writing to F. A. Hicks, Superintendent of Agents 


GUARANTEE FUND LIFE ASSOCIATION 


Omaha, Nebraska 
More Than $170,000,000 Insurance in Force 


i ccisemtebidiaeaen nemeeaen ot —— — 
The Colonial Life Insurance Co. 


of demain A Policy Suited to 
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ORDINARY Policies Today’s Conditions 
Whole Life—Limited Payment—Endow- 
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ment We have heard there is a “business depres- 

sion,” but we don’t know it. Neither do the 

Premiums Payable men who sell the Universal policy. The Uni- 
Annually Quarterly . : : x 

Semi-Annually Monthly versal was built to suit today’s needs ... a 


participating policy at a non-participating 


INDUSTRI A | Policies rate ...a policy that pays the face amount 


plus all deposited over the whole Life rate 


Whole Lif = 

Saeteed ein. loomed De ” for death under the limited payment or en- 

Eadowment— Premiums Payable on dowment forms . . . a policy with an invest- 
eekly Basis ment fund that earns 414% and is instantly 


All Contracts Industrial and Ordinary Include available without interest charge . . . a policy 
All Modern Features that can be converted to a lower premium 
form without penalty. 


Over 120,000,000 Dollars in Force 


The Colonial Life Insurance Co. ‘ : 
of America National Life Company 
Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 118 11th Street 


“A Good Company to Represent” r 
“Represent 4 Good Company” Des Moines, Iowa 


You can sell the Universal in today’s market. 
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Stock Life Companies 
Win Decision 





Counsel for Life Insurance Com- 
panies Upheld in Test 
Tax Case 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 2.—Stock 
life insurance companies which have 
pending in the courts cases for re- 
covery of taxes assessed upon legal 
reserves required to be maintained by 
State laws, paid by them under protest, 
won a signal victory March 2 when the 
United States Supreme Court, by re- 
fusing to review the decision of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fourth Circuit in the case brought by 
the Atlantic Life Insurance Company 
against the collector of internal rev- 
enue, affirmed findings that such re- 
serves were properly part of the in- 
vested capital. 

In appealing to the Supreme Court 
for review, the Government, in its peti- 
tion contended that in holding that the 
reserve of a stock life company was 
part of its invested capital within the 
meaning of Section 207 of the revenue 
act of 1917, the lower court had erred, 
and urged that the Supreme Court 
render a final decision since, it was 
declared, “a review of the decision of 
the court below is of importance in 
the administration of the tax laws. 

“Fourteen similar cases are now 
pending in various district courts of 
the United States,” it was asserted, “in 
which the recoveries of taxes sought 
aggregate approximately $750,000, ex- 
clusive of interest. The general coun- 
sel of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
has agreed with life insurance counsel 
that this case should be pursued to a 
final and authoritative conclusion, so 
that further litigation in the other 
pending cases may be avoided.” 

The case dismissed by the Supreme 
Court centered around the collection of 
$15,882.44, paid by the company under 
protest as war excess-profits taxes for 
1917. Suit for recovery was brought 








ANDREW A. LAIRD 


Andrew A. Laird, 79 years old, one 
of the organizers and for many years 
president of the Peoples Life Insurance 
Company, Frankfort, Ind., died at his 
home there after an illness of eight 
years. He was born in Rolling Prairie, 
Ind. 
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PRUDENTIAL GAINS IN 1930 


Newark, N. J., March 2.—Sur- 
passing all of its own records for 
new paid-for business in a single 
year, The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America shows a 
gain of more than 4%, per cent 
above the figures reported for the 
year 1929. The company ended 
the year 1930 with a total amount 
of insurance in force of $15,300,- 
000,000, an increase during 1930 
of $990,680,000, or larger than 
that of any other company. 











in the District Court, where it was 
held the company was entitled to re- 
cover, and that decision was affirmed 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals. 


LIFE EXECUTIVES NOMINATED 


DALLAS, TEX., March 2.— Three 
prominent life insurance men of Dallas 
have been nominated on a coalition 
ticket for position as city councilmen 
in the April election. The nomination 
is considered equivalent to an election. 
Those nominated are T. L. Bradford, 
chairman of the board of the South- 
western Life; W. H. Painter, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the United Fidelity 
Life, and J. C. Thompson, member of 
the board of the Great National Life. 


Safeguarding Annuities 





Indiana Law Prohibits Assign- 
ing Life Insurance by 
Beneficiary 


Governor Harry G. Leslie of Indiana 
has approved and signed Senate bill 
No. 50 which prevents a widow or 
other beneficiary of a life insurance 
contract payable in periodical instal- 
ments from cashing in the contract or 
selling it to some other person who 
might insist on the company paying 
the cash balance due on the annuity 
before the specific time for such pay- 
ments had run. 

It establishes definitely that when a 
husband or other assured seeks to pro- 
vide for his family with monthly in- 
come insurance that the intention of 
that husband or assured shall be pre- 
served and protected by the courts and 
the money paid as the husband or as- 
sured wanted it paid. 


Life Insurance Nears 
Third Era 


Friends Will Be Superseded by 


Clients and Life Underwriters 





Status Will Change, De- 
clares L. G. Simon 
PHILADELPHIA, March 2.—Life in- 


surance is on the brink of a new era— 
a third era—with a new type of life 
underwriter, one who will have clients 
and a clientele rather than friends and 
policyholders, Leon Gilbert Simon, of 
the Equitable of New York, informed 
the February dinner-meeting of the 
Philadelphia Association of Life Un- 
derwriters last week. 

Mr. Simon spoke on “The Challenge 
of the Future.” 

He said that the great war, the in- 
fluenza epidemic and the development 
of business had aided the development 
of life insurance to its second era. Life 
insurance now is entering the third 
era, he remarked, an era in which the 
life underwriter will have a different 
social stratum. One where the man 
will go to the life underwriter in the 
same way he goes to his lawyer and 
doctor. 

He then went on to explain the three 
eras. 

First era—enough footwork (see 
enough people and you’re bound to 
sell). 

Second era—brought in a new factor 
—footpower plus headpower (see 
enough people in the right way). 

Third era—footwork, headwork, se- 
lectivity and discontent. 

To bring out his argument on selec- 
tivity, he pointed to the radio where 
by turning the dial a person could get 
whatever program he wanted. He 
said, “I do not believe that every man 
is my prospect,” and he advocated 
agents using selectivity in selecting 
prospects, “see the right kind of people 
for you.” 

By discontent, he said, he meant con- 
structive discontent. And he went on 
to tell of an automobile manufacturer 
who told him that the “greatest asset 
in our business is discontent,” and that 
it was discontented car owners who 
were responsible for better autos, bet- 
ter gasoline and research laboratories. 

Mr. Simon remarked that the right 
kind of underwriter is using his feet 

(Concluded on page 21) 
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Ordinary Equipment— 
Unusual Results 
(Concluded from page 13 ) 


Hahn, “but I merely glanced at it. ‘I 
congratulate you,’ I told him. ‘Honest- 
ly, I’m proud of you.’ And that was 
just the way I felt. 

“Instead of talking about working 
twelve or fourteen hours a day, here 
you are, a young man, already planning 
an estate for your family. I think it’s 
wonderful; simply wonderful.’ 

“*‘How much life insurance do 
think it would take?’ he asked me. I 
checked over the figures. ‘With what 
you have, twenty thousand more. Of 
course, you can take more, but twenty 
‘You think so?’ 


you 


thousand will do it.’ 


‘Yes.’ ‘All right, let’s have the ap- 
plication.’ 
“‘Now,’ I said, ‘I think that if I 


were you, I would let a doctor examine 
within the next few hours. A 
man, planning what you are, should 
not take any chances of not having 
such a wonderful program. And I 
think it would be a good idea if you 
gave me a check right now so that I 


me 


can immediately put the policy in 
force.’ He asked me the amount, took 
out his checkbook and wrote out a 
check.” 


A favorite argument of Hahn’s is 
that by taking out life insurance, a 
man creates an estate with a small out- 
lay and can spend the rest of his jn- 
come. As he phrases it, “Buy a Ford 
and spend the difference.” 

And now just one more example of 


the way he works. He didn’t tell me 
this story. Mr. Hergesheimer did. He 
walked into a prospect’s office. The 


man was considering a $100,000 policy. 
He showed Hahn the policy and wanted 


to know what he thought of it. Hahn 
looked him straight in the eyes and 
said: “If it’s life insurance, it’s won- 


derful.”. The man signed with Hahn 
and later told Mr. Hergesheimer, “Do 
you know, when that boy said that, I 
looked right into his heart.” 

When Hahn was away at Pinehurst 
for three weeks, his policyholders would 
talk to no other agents. He had sold 
them on life insurance—and himself. 


ILLINOIS LIFE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY 


A Dwight Hoy, who has been the 
chief life examiner of the Illinois In- 
surance Department since 1924, entered 
the home office service of the Illinois 
Life in the secretary’s department on 
Monday, March 2. Mr. Hoy entered 
the service of the Illinois Insurance 
Department early in 1922 as an ex- 
aminer and has been chief examiner 
since 1924. 


Life Insurance 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COM- 
PANY EXTENDS GROUP 
The United States Rubber Company 
announces that group life insurance 
amounting to approximately $2,000,000 
is provided for more than 1000 em- 
ployees of the Winnsboro Mills, a sub- 
sidiary at Winnsboro, S. C., through 
the extension of a contract between the 
parent company and the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. Under this con- 
tract, which originated in 1926, 21,960 
employees of the United States Rub- 
ber Company and its other subsidiaries 
have previously been covered by the 
Equitable with group life insurance ex- 

ceeding $34,000,000. 


As in the original contract, the com- 
pany and the employees of the Winns- 
boro Mills share in paying the cost of 
the insurance. The contract further 
provides that in the event that an em- 
ployee is totally and permanently dis- 
abled before age 60 he may receive 
the full amount of his group life in- 
surance, with interest, in monthly in- 
stalments. 

Since May 1, 1926, the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society has paid to 
beneficiaries of 524 deceased employees 
of the United States Rubber Company 
and its subsidiaries a total of $763,500 
and directly to 79 employees disability 
benefits aggregating $121,000. 
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Nylic Agents paid for $900,897,700 of new insurance in 1930. Of 
this total 97.1 per cent was on Life and Endowment forms; only 
2.9 per cent was Term insurance. These ratios, particularly in the 
present economic situation, demonstrate that Nylic Agents are suc- 
trained to sell the more substantial forms of 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, Madison Square, New York, N. Y. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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Cecil C. Fulton, Jr. 


Cecil C. Fulton, Jr., Pro- 
moted by Home Life 





Succeeds H. W. Manning, Now 
with Great West Life, as 
Superintendent of Agencies 


Cecil C. Fulton, Jr., this week as- 
sumed his duties as superintendent of 
agencies of the Home Life Insurance 
Company of New York, succeeding 
H. W. Manning, who went with the 
Great West Life as assistant general 
manager. Mr. Fulton was previously 
assistant superintendent of agencies 
and prior to that had been both in the 
field and the kome office in various 
capacities. His rate book exp2:ience 
was gained in the Newark agency. Be- 
fore entering life insurance work, Mr. 
Fulton was a civil engineer. 

A. B. Doran, who has been agency 
supervisor of the Home Life, has been 
appointed an assistant superintendent 
of agencies, in which office his duties 








H. W. Manning 
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limited production. 


Address. 











Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an un- 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those with 
clean records and with ability to handle such an agency. 


EXCLUSIVE, 
care of THE SPECTATOR 











will be primarily the supervision of the 
business management of the agencies. 
He joined the Home Life actuarial de- 
partment in 1923. In 1928 he was 
appointed agency supervisor. 


EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 


GREENSBORO, N. C., March 2.—W. 
T. O’Donohue, vice-president and secre- 
tary of the Jefferson Standard Life 
Co. has been elected executive vice- 
president of the Pilot Life Co., both 
concerns of Greensboro, it is an- 
nounced by A. W. McAlister, president 
of the Pilot company. 

Mr. O’Donohue succeeds F. E. Cann 
in the Pilot organization, following the 
death by suicide of Mr. Cann on Feb. 
18. He represents the majority inter- 
est which the Jefferson Standard com- 
pany acquired in the Pilot company 
in November. Mr. O’Donohue is to 
continue as vice-president and _ secre- 
tary of the Jefferson Standard organ- 
ization in addition to carrying Fis 
duties with the Pilot company. 

















| In 1931 


Be the Outstanding 
| Life Insurance Man 


in Your Community 








Our Service Will Help You 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 


More Than Two Billion Dollars 
of Insurance in Force 











CONNECTICUT MUTUAL TRANS- 
FERS TWO GENERAL AGENTS 


Lambert D. Fowler, formerly gen- 
eral agent at Fort Wayne for the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Co., has 
been appointed general agent at Cin- 
cinnati, succeeding Henry T. Saunders, 
who has requested that he be relieved 
of organization duties in order to de- 
vote his entire time to personal pro- 
duction. He will continue as associate 
general agent. Mr. Fowler’s agency 
at Fort Wayne, it will be remembered, 
was awarded the President’s Organ- 
ization Trophy for 1930 in recognition 
of that agency’s outstanding progress. 








Peoples Life 


Insurance Co. 
“The Friendly Company” 








Frankfort, Indiana 


$5,884,944.18 on Deposit 
with the Indiana Insurance 


Department 


$839,839.33 Surplus Pro- 
tection to Policyholders 


$50,000,000.00 Insurance in 
Force 


NEW STANDARD POLICIES, LOW 
RATES, DISABILITY CLAUSE, 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY PROVISION, 
MONTHLY INCOME, GUARAN- 
TEED SETTLEMENTS. 


| TERRITORY OPEN IN 


INDIANA, OHIO, ILLINOIS, MICH- 
IGAN, ARKANSAS, TENNESSEE, 
TEXAS, IOWA AND CALIFORNIA. 


A few top notch contracts to In- 
surance Producers with experi- 
ence, character and ability. Ad- 
dress the Company. 
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“I just finished your most 
congratulate you. Your message fills me with 
hope and inspiration.”—S. H. Turnbull, 


Memphis, New York Life, Special Agent. 


“I have just received a copy of your new 
book SUPER SELLING WITH ROGGE. 
and reading it has caused me to re- 
gain a large part of my lost enthu- 
siasm for this business of selling life 
insurance.”——-W. C. Byers, Toledo. 

“I have sat up for the better part of 
two nights reading twice over your 
recent book SUPER SELLING WITH 
ROGGE.”—G. K. Young, Agt., Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society. 

“Just read SUPER SELLING WITH 
ROGGE. | It’s great: fills me with hope 
and enthusiasm.” —W. J. Neale, Excelsior 
Life Insurance Company, Montreal. 


“Your book SUPER SELLING WITH ROGGE 

is one in a million. It has given me as Sales Man- 
ager a real inspiration.”—A. H. Andrews, Supt. 
of Representatives, Cosmopolitan Old Line Life 
Insurance Company. 


“Have recently acquired a copy of your book 
SUPER SELLING WITH ROGGE and found it 
extremely helpful.”—C. H. E. Ellis, Royal Insur- 


ance Company, Ltd., Montreal. 


“I purchased your book entitled SUPER SELLING 
WITH ROGGE and I want to tell you that I en- 
joyed it immensely.”—S. M. Young, General 
Agent, Missouri State Life. 

“Reading your book SUPER SELLING WITH 
ROGGE convinced me that my one year in the 
Life Insurance Business has been spent more or 
less blindly.°—-Raymond B. Munger, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Chas. J. Heddwall Company, General Agents 
Franklin Life Insurance Company. 


WHAT CAN WE ADD EXCEPT 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
243 West 39th Street New York 





SINGLE COPY, $3.00 


12 copies $34.20 50 copies $127.50 
25 67.50 100 ss 240.00 

















WHEN THEY SAY THESE THINGS 
about 
| Super-Selling with Rogge 


interesting book 
SUPER SELLING WITH ROGGE. Permit me to 







PRRGD CONE WIE... 5 csc cesccccs cop.... 
which I agree to pay you at the prices quoted below. 





“It is the only book I ever read through from 
cover to cover. You are the greatest living in- 

spiration to life insurance.”—R. C. Stuart, 
Senior Nylic, Life Member, Two Hundred 
Thousand Dollar Club. 


“I have just finished reading your book 
SUPER SELLING WITH ROGGE and 
find it very interesting. Thank you 
for the inspiration that you have al- 
ready given me from your book.” — 
Rollo S. Pickford, District Super- 
viser, Bankers Life. 
“I just read your book SUPER 
SELLING WITH ROGGE and it 
sounds better than anything I have 
had the opportunity of reading.””— 
S. B. Seeley, Home Office, Agency, 
Bankers Life, Nebraska. 
“Just finished reading SUPER SELL- 
ING WITH ROGGE. It is inspiring. I 
am a newcomer in the game and it is just 
I need.”—Ralph Saltzman, Continental 


what 
Assurance Life. 


“J want to express my thanks and appreciation 
of the life insurance men all over the country 
who have been greatly benefited by your inspira- 
tional story.”—John F. Balkan, Evanston, III. 
“It is, indeed, a pleasure for me to let you know 
the incentive you have created in the writer to 
accomplish in a small measure that which you are 
doing in a large way.”—H. S. Hanchett, Ltd., 
Supervisor United Pacific Life. 

“TI have just read SUPER SELLING WITH ROGGE 
with absorbing interest. You are a meteor.”— 
Borden B. Kesler, Agt. Sun Life Assurance, Mon- 
treal. 

“IT have just finished reading your book. Never 
in my memory have I read anything that so en- 
grossed me as this little book.”—A. G. Seedoff, 
Rockford, Iil. 


TO URGE YOU TO FILL IN AND 


MAIL THIS COUPON—AND DO IT NOW!! 


ORDER FORM 


.of SUPER-SELLING WITH ROGGE 


for 


SE: a uimence nan ee denus eae adtewe aah a eeeeerees 


Address 
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Gains Over February 
of Last Year 


Keane-PattersonA gency of Massa- 
chusetts Mutual in New York 
Away Above 1930 Since Jan. 1 


While a great many individual 
agencies are reporting business con- 
siderably under corresponding periods 
for 1930—and even so maintaining a 
perfectly normal production—it is re- 
freshing to find this enterprising 
agency far ahead of the high point 
production of a year ago. Reporting 
to THE SPECTATOR, Lloyd Patterson 
says “These figures represent, no sub- 
standard whatever but all of high class 
selection. While there has been a con- 
sistent increase in personnel, only a 
small proportion of the increase in 
business can be accounted for by the 
new men.” 

Asked how the lapse ratio has af- 
fected the business during recent 
months, Mr. Patterson said: “We have 
found that by properly advising policy- 
holders on life insurance values that 
the loss has been mitigated to a great 
extent.” 

Production for this agency for the 
month of February was $1,819,885, 





Keeps His Appointments 
By Airplane 


(PHILADELPHIA, March 2.—Leon 
Gilbert Simon, of the Equitable 
of New York, was in Albany last 
week on the same day when he 
was scheduled to address the Phil- 
adelphia Association of Under- 
writers. The time was too short 
to make it by train so he simply 
flew over. And thus is revealed 
that he now has 200 hours in the 
air and will soon be eligible for 
his examination for a pilot’s li- 
cense. 











compared with $1,442,618 last year and 
for two months in 1931 $3,048,015, 
against $3,021,386 last year. 


New Era 
(Concluded from page 17) 
to carry his head to the place where 
it will do the most good. 

Roger B. Hull, in his talk, used as an 
argument for life underwriters joining 
the association, the banana. “Consider 
the banana,” he said. “Every time one 
leaves the bunch, it gets skinned.” 

He denied published reports that in 
a talk in California he had called non- 





MANAGER FOR FIDELITY 
MUTUAL 


Percy C. Logsdon has taken over the 
managership of the Fidelity Mutual 
Life Insurance agency in Evansville, 
Ind. He will have his offices in the 
Citizens’ Bank Building. 

Mr. Logsdon brings to his new posi- 
tion not only ten years of successful 
work in life insurance, but a rich back- 
ground of education, business experi- 
ence and solid social and political suc- 
cess in his community. 








members “parasites.” He said that 
what he said was that if every man 
and woman carrying a rate book be- 
comes a beneficiary of the association, 
does the agent want to become a para- 
site or does he want to share his part 
of the cost? 

He then went on to say that life 
agents were selling peace of mind and 
that they had just scratched the sur- 
face. He said that a business man had 
told him “I am through buying life in- 
surance for my beneficiary; I am buy- 
ing it now for myself.’ 

Then he went on to give observations 
of a number of leading producers. 





EARLY REPORTS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


THE FOLLOWING FIGURES FROM THE STATEMENTS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES HAVE BEEN COMPILED FROM RETURNS 


MADE DIRECT TO THE SPECTATOR 























Connecticut General, Hartford 
Conservative Life, South Bend 
Dime Life & Accident, Nashville 


Durham Life Ins. Co., Raleigh 


Equitable Life, Washington, D. C. 
Farmers & Traders, Syracuse 
Fidelity Life Ins. Co., Birmingham 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia 
Globe Life, Chicago............ 
Hawkeye Life, Des Moines, Iowa. . 
Industrial Life & Health, Atlanta 
Judea Life Ins. Co., New York 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City 


Life & Casualty Ins. Co. of Tenn.. 


National Progressive Life, Omaha. .. 


Northland Life, Duluth, Minn. 
Prudential Ins. Co., Newark...... 
Security Mutual, Lincoln, Neb. 


Union Mutual, Portland, Maine 


United Ins. Co., Chicago, Ill. 























| 
? | Year Total ; d 
NAME AND LOCATION Ending | Admitted §Surplus to Total | _. Total Paid Insurance Paid Insurance 
OF COMPANY Dec. 31 | Assets Policyholders Income Disbursements ritten in Foree 
P | 59) 2 ( g 2, fo 67, 
American Life & Accident Ins. Co., St. Louis eeendanseut pened pees neces ace ae ] a = arr i 1, 133° 631 i 71300 
. . v.32 1930 41,956,872 3,540,519 8,893,747 7,458,156) o 32,240,594|/ o 229, 683, 678 
Columbian National, Boston 5 cane Seamer | 1930 a WW ¢ 72: 439 
1930 143, 176, 806 9,193, 762) 40, 431,296 27,602, 896// o 161, 867,376){ o 949, 882, 582 
ila haat 1930 Sia , = aaan ) 9 79,812,014)\ 9 279, 657, 030 
‘iia a aoniaie emia 1930 2,466, 185) 193, 113) 817,431 570,907; o 7,278, 704) 0 28,720,996 
{| 1930 443, 452) 328, 120] 680,981 374,965) g 544, 600// g 1,113,200 
1930 |. he “ae .. ee See a or e 4,815,528 
1930 2,457,018 407,599! 2,226, 669 2,096, 816){ao 5,420, 985)/ o 6, 038,828 
1930 oes ee : Se ee ae yee ...-} lai 38,769,776)\ i 35,570,913 
: 7 > eke 1930 1, 284, 286, 816 109, 790, 825 331, 159,322 229,526, 103){ o 828,970,531) o 5,646,733,551 
Equitable Life Assurance, New York. .............++++-++++eeeeees  E nagennacass Tilo see een cccestesseeee{) g  487,951,838|| 9 1,472,001, 450 
1930 8,692, 805 782,717 2,899,701 2,127,803)/ o 5, 235,925)/ o 22,044,330 
ee ee RY We-srvsid-aicdnnwieed so as ees aerererre i 13,067,691|\ i 41,562,917 
bidthCcanetencnl 1930 4,827, 189 558, 864 1,195,360 566,709) o 7,125,451) o 36, 159, 495 
jebeeKehetatsennaeeanie 1930 245, 398 196, 891 90,719 85,614) o 1,629,500) o 2,701,587 
easeneveneeeel 1930 | 93,543,499 5, 227, 384 20, 683, 238 16,285,580} o 52,088,380) o 424,329,496 
1930 SS 6 ids deeanecae 1,059, 088 738,459\{ o 4,956, 500/{ o 20,349, 404 
{ 1930 TIRE WES NS takeaaaeee Se 3,493, 034)) i 10,830, 290 
jediusaeeeaueusa 1930 1,570, 236 192, 735 380, 872 241,188) o 1,386,347) o 8, 158,548 
Shadébcceeneeenael 1930 1,368, 703 534,871 3,625,990 3,495,506) 7 63,788,672) i 39, 624, 369 
et hesaneened 1930 790,014 39, 508 402, 760 249,130) o 2,449,819] o 13, 408, 751 
Ree te OF Oe 1930 66, 534,075 8,349,320 16, 082,913 9,594,909) o 77,888,227) o 446, 206, 242 
{} 1930 12, 200, 176 2,790, 639 8, 280, 683 7,014,811) o 20,444,935) o 45, 096, 253 
eR ee } es Smee : (Mitecneseanwee i 96, 168,601] i 108, 844, 635 
1930 oxen a Ee ’ oe 1,509,500)! g 1,509, 500 
Lincoln Liberty Life Ins. Co., Lincoln, Neb.................--205-08- 1930 2,949,977 285,875 1,118,045 559,966) o 7,116,646) o 23,518, 605 
Modern Life Ins. Co. of Minn., St. Paul. ...........ccccccccccccvces 1930 1,495, 170 185, 610 585,591 333,423) o 2,558,748) o 13, 638, 363 
Re SE CR on nnn ae eecccecosceseesavcuctuneswe 1930 819, 190 355,390 409, 740 238,813) o 5,990,714) o 13, 637, 456 
National Life Co., Des Moines, Iowa... .........-..-cececcecccccces 1930 5, 942, 387 405, 128 2,110,251 1,759,466) o 5,412,650) o 81,269,543 
Wivbnebewiassenened 1930 30, 21,071 4 11,020) o 299,622) o 444,105 
North American Resssurance, New York................+.-02-00008 1930 12,401, 212 2,180,421 4,116,738 2,368,843! o 54, 143,900) o 206, 161,000 
re ne ee 1930 , ; siuenie , 338 8,574) i 85,500) i 330, 750 
Pacific National Life Assurance Co., Salt Lake City.................. 1930 1,029,022 858, 059 511, 366 449,727) o 998,800} o 11,066,300 
Presbyterian Ministers Fund, Phila..................ceesseeeeceees 1930 20, 222, 233 3,773,794 2,868,465 5,674,868) o 4,841,282) o 57,510, 203 
1930 2,491,770,133) 6 68,297,125 687,517, 606 475,217,171|{ o 1,399,745,460)( o 6,894, 161,263 
apannueeneees | 1930 iii Tiere SR aie vsscesees[} @ 1,591,658, 670); i 7,321,632, 287 
{| 1930 SAMOS CREO i ..--1. @  173,783,046|| g 1,088,025, 745 
a 1930 4,829, 383 610, 670) 1,214, 566) 749,932) o 6,379,612) o 29, 967,631 
el ee i nn, cede cneccescenceesccetcowe 1930 271,021) 148, 433 228, 837) 183,535) eo 4,496,045) o 5, 674, 152 
Union Mutual Life Ins. Co., Des Moines....................00005- 1930 315,401 20, 367) 285,954) 205,037) o 7,086,750) o 15,324,914 
1930 22, 322, 328 1, 369, 062) 3, 967,219 3,688,716) o 7,031,564) o 82,219,778 
Union Pacific Assurance Co. of Amer., Omaha...................... 1930 361, 324 189, 569) 165,751 106,172) o 1,903,065) o 6, 683, 388 
f} 1930 523, 652 324, 289 1,597, 195 1, 600, 660){ o 1,298, 200){ o 1, 160, 387 
stetseeeeees \} 1930 PUR Sasto 4 ait es pice i i ——-:19,516,095|) 10; 389,022 











§ Including Capital Stock o Ordinary 
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g Group. 


i Industrial. a Includes Reinsurance. 


b Not including $49, 699,837 Contingency Reserve. 
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Con miu topics 


(Topics of The Connecticut Mutual) 
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Our Annual 


POLICYHOLDERS MAGAZINE 


(1) Presents an interesting picture of Company 
progress. 

(2) Re-sells the policyholder on the value of his life 
insurance by explaining clearly and simply the benefits 


and services available. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 
1846 85 Years of Public Service 1931 














TO AGENTS- 


We have many excel- 


lent openings for prop- 
erly qualified agents. 








States, and the District 
of Columbia and Porto 
Rico. 


If interested, write 
W. T. O’Donohue 
Vice-Pres. & Agency Mgr. 


Jefferson Standard 
Life Insurance Company 
Greensboro, N. C. 

OVER 340 MILLIONS IN FORCE 











We operate in 26 | 








cies. 
The company 


Home Office: 








Entering 
Twentieth Year 


HE Company in an expanding mood, 

having held its own during 1930, is 

strong to move forward. 
standard forms have been added: 

A Family Income policy, a group of 
Juveniles, Retirement Annuity, and Con- 
vertible Term to Age 65. Beginning about 
March 1, Accident and Sickness Insurance 
will be written in connection with life poli- 


has under 
plans to enter Colorado, Nebraska, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Illinois, Indiana and Michigan. 

Here is preferred opportunity for the 
working life insurance man. 


California State Life 


Insurance Company 
J. ROY KRUSE, President 
JAMES L. COLLINS, Supt. of Agencies 


Its 


To all the 


consideration 


Sacramento 






































Boston Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


160 Congress Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


“The Company of the Minute Man” 

H. O. EDGERTON, Pres. E. C. MANSFIELD, Sec’y & Treas. 
WILLIAM H. MOODY, Supt. of Agencies 
L. J. PETERS, Asst. Supt. of Agencies 

ranized and operating under the 


A e pore ition org 
All desirable 


Insurance laws of Massachusetts. 
forms of up-to-date contracts issued. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Boston Mutual Contracts in their wording are perfectly 


WALTER CLUFF’S 


course of study in 
LIFE 
UNDERWRITING 
EFFICIENCY 


Now ready 
in book form 














simple and their benefits SIMPLY PERFECT. 








Send for this 
Book today. 


Your money 


back if you 
don’t profit 
byreading it! 


EDITION LIMITED! 
RUSH COUPON———> ae Fs if quantity price ! 


“We want 2,000 copies.. 


wlT WILL BE OUR OFFICIAL TEXTBOOK!” 


O wrote the official of 

a large life insurance 
company after reading 
Walter Cluff’s new book 
on Life Underwriting 
Efficiency, which has just 
come off the press. 


Based upon the experi- 
ences and experiments of 
many years educational 
direction of thousands of 
life agents this book is 
being acknowledged as 
the best life insurance 
sales manual ever devel- 
oped. 


: THE INSURANCE FIELD ' 
' Box 617, Louisville, Ky. H 
: Enclosed is one — Send | 
, Cluff’s new book to ' 
' 


BOGEEEE .nccccccccccccces coccce 4 
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Conn. Mutual Class 
Graduates 





New Agents Life Blood of 
Insurance Business, Says 
Fraser 


Any business firm, in order to be 
self-perpetuating, must have a con- 
tinual inpouring stream of new blood, 
declared Peter M. Fraser, vice-presi- 
dent of The Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, in welcoming to 
the company’s home office a group of 
qualified new representatives who at- 
tended the recent home office educa- 
tional conference. 

Pointing out that The Connecticut 
Mutual is now in its eighty-fifth year, 
Mr. Fraser emphasized that for a com- 
pany to continue in business for such 
a long period and to achieve a position 
among the leaders in the institution of 
life insurance, it becomes necessary to 
pursue two never-ending processes; 
the company must continually add to 
its field staff, and the representatives 
to their clientele. 

The agents present, following Mr. 
Fraser’s greeting, started on an in- 
spection trip of the home office. The 
complete course of an _ application 
through the home office was followed, 
from the time it is received in the 
mail room until the complete policy 
is placed in the mails. Following this, 
visits were made to several additional 
departments of the home office. 

Following luncheon in the company’s 
cafeteria, H. M. Holderness, vice- 
president in charge of agencies, ex- 
tended the greetings of the agency de- 
partment. He was followed by E. 
Chester Sparver, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies, who spoke on 
“The Challenge of the Second Year.” 
A round table discussion of sales prob- 
lems brought the first day’s session to 
a close. 


NEW BUILDING TO COST $9,000,000 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company has authorized Starret Bros. 
& Eken, Inc., builders, to let contracts 
for the structural steel, the windows 
and miscellaneous iron work and stairs 
to be used in the first unit of its new 
building being constructed on Fourth 
Avenue from Twenty-fourth to Twen- 
ty-fifth Streets. 

The first unit of the new building, 
which will cost in the neighborhood of 
$9,000,000, will be twenty-eight stories 
above the street level and four stories 
below. Approximately 2500 men will 
be employed on the construction of this 
building, which, it is estimated, will 
be ready for occupancy by the fall of 
1932. 
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JANUARY HEALTH RECORD 


New York, N. Y., March 3.—At- 
tendant on the widespread prevalence 
of a mild form of influenza, the Janu- 
ary death rate for the more important 
chronic diseases, especially heart dis- 
ease, cerebral hemorrhage and cancer, 
showed a marked increase during the 
month. Yet the January health rec- 
ord, according to the statisticians of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
is not a bad one, the mortality rate 
among the company’s millions of In- 
dustrial policyholders being only 5.3 
per cent in excess of that for the pre- 
vious January, which was the lowest 
ever registered in the first month of 
the year. It was lower than that for 
the month of January in 1929, 1926, 
1924, 1923 and 1920. Among the com- 
pany’s Industrial policyholders in Can- 
ada, the January mortality rate this 
year was actually 12.3 per cent lower 
than in the same month in 1930. 

Reports relating to the general pop- 
ulations of twenty States of the United 
States, received by the insurance com- 
pany, show that 14,454 cases of influ- 
enza were reported during January, as 
compared with only 4273 in December, 
1930. The rise was general through- 
out the country, but the Atlantic Coast 
was affected most seriously, with the 
more noteworthy increases occurring 
in New Jersey, Maryland and South 
Carolina. 


APPOINTED ALABAMA MANAGER 


The Federal Life of Chicago -has 
announced the appointment of Hall S. 
Crain as division manager for Ala- 
bama, with headquarters in Birming- 
ham. Mr. Crain formerly served as 
agency director of the American 
Standard Life of Birmingham and 
later as agency director of the Union 
National of St. Petersburg, Fla. 





Sam F. Clabaugh, president of Pro- 
tective Life, has been named chairman 
of the sales division of the Birming- 
ham Chamber of Commerce. 





PURCHASE NEW BUILDING 


DALLAS TEX., March 2.—The Pal- 
ladium Life Insurance Company of 
Waco, Tex., of which A. R. Roberts is 
president, has purchased the Provident 
building in that city as its future 
home. The building is five stories 
high. The price paid was $140,000. 


FEBRUARY PRODUCTION 


R. H. Keffer, general agent of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Co., at 100 Wil- 
liam Street, New York City, has an- 
nounced that the 100 William Street 
agency paid for $2,139,500 during the 
month of February, 1931. 



















Don’t Envy 
Bill Smith 


There s a place in the 
sun for you, too. 


Commonwealth Cor- 
dial Co-operation will 
find it for you. Rela- 
tions between agents 
and home office 
are efficient, co- 
Fine 





operative. 
team work is main- 
tained always and 
brings prosperity 
and content- 
ment to our 
agents. 





The Commonwealth 


spirit of co-operation 





is the basis of a defi- 





nite working plan. 





It encompasses educa- 





tion, training and sin- 






cere backing of each 
There can be 


no result but success. 





agent. 


COMMONWEALTH 


LIFE INSURANCE C0. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Life Insurance 




















INTERSTATE LIFE & ACCIDENT CO. 
JOS. W. JOHNSON, M. D., President 





































TOM ‘Phones PAUL 


ee 


Life, Health and Accident Insurance 


FOR AGENCY CONTRACTS WRITE 
JOHN W. BLEVINS, Vice-President 


Hello, Paul—How’'s business? I just want to tell you 
about the United Life and Accident Insurance Company’s Home Office 
NEW INCOME INDEMNITY POLICY. T 
It's a new contract which protects the vast amount attanooga, enneseee 
of money which a man can reasonably expect to earn 
by the time he reaches age sixty-five. If a man lives — 
to age sixty-five he earns many thousands of dollars; if 










































































he dies before, his family not only loses him, but the ——— 
thousands of dollars as well. " 
This policy prevents this romenseee, eee. loss. Our Life, Accident and Health 
When the insured dies or is permanently Sabled, my 4 ° 
Company pays a livable monthly income to the insured’s Complete Coverage Combination 
family until the time that he would have been sixty- js 
five. Can you think of a contract which will do more? Provides: 
: : , Old Age Endowment 
No, that’s not all. There is a death benefit of $600.00 - 
payable at the time of the insured’s decease and this DOUBLE for Accidental Death 
may be increased to $10,600 or 920,600 in case of certain TRIPLE for Fatal Automobile Acci- 
specified accidental deaths. dent 
Expensive? Not at all! Only $210 a yeas is agoemesy Disability Benefits, Dividends 
to guarantee a man’s wife $100 a mont rom the time - 
of the insured’s death until the time that he would have Liberal Contracts for Agents 
been sixty-five If interested, write 1 
| You say you've been looking for a good seller. Why NORTHERN LIFE INSURANCE co. 
don’t you communicate with D. B. MORGAN, President  « 
ae : , HOME OFFICE, NORTHERN LIFE TOWER 
EUGENE E. REED, Vice President SEATTLE 
United Life and Accident Insurance 
Company 
Home Office: United Life Building Maryland ! ! 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE General Agency positions open at 
CUMBERLAND ROCKVILLE 
FREDERICK WESTMINSTER 
= HAGERSTOWN 
Excellent Territory—Special Direct Contract 
Whole -hearted Home Office Cooperation. 
What do George Washington Life Insurance Co. 
Charleston, West Virginia 





















you want? 





KEYSTONE INDEMNITY 
EXCHANGE 


Participating Automobile Insurance 


In a life insurance company it’s safety. 


There is no way of judging the future 
except by the past. The Franklin has 
always enjoyed an unusual financial in- 
tegrity, and a recent critical examina- 
tion proved that it has preserved that 
integrity even through “the best adver- 
tised depression.” 


110 SOUTH 16th STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED 


Fire, Theft, Collision, Property Damage, Public Liability 


Safety is an attribute of legal reserve 
life insurance that is scarcely open to 


question, but at this particular time, : 
whether justly or not, it is a paramount CNCTa. CCI Cn 











consideration in every business mind. 







FIRE AND LIFE 


», ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Lid. 


FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United Statos Manager 
GENERAL BUILDING - 4°” & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 


THE FRANKLIN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Illinois 
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“MARRIAGE INSURERS” GUILTY 


DALLAS, TEX., March 2.—Four de- 
fendants in “marriage insurance” com- 
pany lottery cases were found guilty 
in Federal district court here last week. 
They are Henry W. Spencer, J. D. 
Jones, Roy E. Tittle and M. L. Chan- 
dler, all formerly connected with the 
defunct Greater Metropolitan Marriage 
Endowment Association of Dallas. The 
first two named were president and 
secretary of the concern. Another 
charged with the quartet, is still a 
fugitive from justice. 

The jury found the former “mar- 
riage insurance” men guilty on the 
lottery charge after deliberating little 
more than thirty minutes. 





HEADS ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


G. C. Woods, agency manager for the 
Bankers Life Company of Iowa at 
Nashville, Tenn., and leading persona) 
producer of the company’s field or- 
ganization in 1930, has just been 
elected president of the Nashville 
chapter of the University of the South 
Alumni. Mr. Woods attended the Uni- 
versity of the South, at Sewanee, sev- 
eral years prior to entering the life 
insurance business as agency manager 
for the Bankers Life at Nashville. 


FINDS AIR MAIL EFFECTIVE 


Air mail will help salesmen of the 
Bankers Life Company write addi- 
tional protection on the lives of policy- 
holders this year. The home office of 
the Bankers Life is sending a direct 
mail advertising letter by air mail to 
policyholders a few days in advance of 
their change of age calling their atten- 
tion to this change, and suggesting 
that the time to apply for additional 
protection is before their age changes. 
The letter also informs the policy- 
holder that a salesman of the company 
will call on him before his age changes. 

The air mail postage stamp on the 


ROY MERIWETHER JONES 


Roy Meriwether Jones, for many 
years secretary of Atlantic Life Insur- 
ance Company of Richmond, Va., died 
on March 2, 1931, from pneumonia. 
He had been ill for about a week. 

Mr. Jones was one of the best known 
and most respected residents of Rich- 
mond. He was born on Dec. 24, 1883. 
His early insurance days were with the 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
and later with the Union Central. He 
came with Atlantic Life in October, 
1908, as cashier. ‘Through consistent 
good work he was advanced to assist- 
ant treasurer in 1910 and to secretary 
of the company in 1915, which latter 
position he held most efficiently until 
his death. 

Mr. Jones was for years actively in- 
terested in the affairs of the American 
Life Convention, especially in the op- 
eration of its Home Office Management 
Section, and also in the Life Office 
Management Association, of which he 
has served as vice-president and di- 
rector. 

Owing to his complete knowledge of 
the operations of Atlantic Life gained 
during his twenty-two years of service 
with the company, and to his ever 
thorough and tactful method of han- 
dling office matters, his death means 
the loss of a most valued official. To 
his colleagues who have relied upon 
him for advice and counsel in im- 
portant problems and have always 
found him a sincere friend, his de- 
parture means more than can readily 
be expressed. Mr. Jones is survived 
by his widow and three children, two 
boys and a daughter. 








envelope containing the change of age 
letter is an attention-getter, and adds 
to the effectiveness of the direct mail 
message. 
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Inter-Southern Life Examination 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 3.—The 
four-year examination of the Inter- 
Southern Life Insurance Company, 
Louisville, now being made by the in- 
surance commissioners of Kentucky, 
with the insurance commissioners of 
Tennessee, Indiana and Arkansas par- 
ticipating, will shortly be completed 
and the report or audit, it is expected, 
will establish the situation in the Inter- 
Southern as to whether or not Caldwell 
& Co. substitutions or tradings in con- 
nection with the company were on a 
sound basis, and whether or not such 
transactions imparted the capital, as- 
sets or policy reserves of the company. 





SHENANDOAH LIFE 


In a statement to THE SPECTATOR, 
R. H. Angell, of the Shenandoah Life 
Insurance Company, said: “I am happy 
to announce that negotiations hereto- 
fore pending for the acquisition of a 
block of 20,000 shares (being 40 per 
cent) of the capital stock of Shenan- 
doah Life Insurance Company have 
just been concluded with Lehman Bros., 
investment bankers of New York, who 
owned this stock, whereby the writer, 
in conjunction with other executive 
officers and directors of this company 
and a few individuals in close con- 
tact with its affairs, has purchased 
these shares and thus definitely put at 
rest any question which could arise in 
the minds of anyone in respect to the 
permanency and continued growth of 
this company, in its present desirable 
location. This 40 per cent, together 
with the shares already owned by the 
officers and directors, places by far the 
major part of the capital structure in 
local hands interested in building this 
company to be one of the largest finan- 
cial institutions in Virginia and the 
South. 

“Last year was the best year in the 
history of the Shenandoah Life, from 
every standpoint, 
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TRUE ‘OPTIMISM 


True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions; 
Faith in Yourself; Faith in the Present; and Faith in the Future. 

False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 

Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon, and is acknowledg- 
ment of unbelief in self, too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 

History, that Just Judge of Humanity, reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 

The Verdict is, always has been. and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven; 
that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation; and that Pessimism cannot prevail, but 
must ever fail because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 

History records that the world progressed, and was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 
100 than in the year 1 A. D.; History records that the world progressed, and was in every way better and z 
more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.; History records that the world progressed, and = 
was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 1000 A. D.; and History will = 
continue to record the progress of the world. and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and : 
more prosperous than the year 1900 \. D. It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and : 
most people do believe that the year 1931 will be in every way better and more prosperous than the : 
year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true in fullest measure. = 

Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 

*‘Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen’’. 
Today Faith is as then. Today, as then, True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Opti- 
mists. That individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed, and that individuals 
will suffer misfortunes in the future and more will succumb, cannot be denied, but such misfortunes, however 
hard for the individuals, are after all individual misfortunes and will not, in fact cannot stay the world march 
of progress and prosperity. 

Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you 
fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘‘I told you so’’. Have 
courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in 
Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; 
make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has turned and 
that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed 
it, instead of harkening to cowardly fear. 

NEAL BASSETT, President. 
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J. R. Dumont Explains 
1.U.B. Forms 


Unravels “Honesty” and Loss 
Apportionment Clauses for 
Pacific Underwriters 


John R. Dumont, manager of the 
Interstate Underwriters Board, was a 
prominent speaker at the meeting of 
the Board of Fire Underwriters of the 
Pacific at San Francisco Wednesday. 
At various meetings of agents and un- 
derwriters throughout the country, Mr. 
Dumont has chosen to make his talks 
chiefly a justification of the I.U.B. 
principles, which were met with some 
objection when the organization was 
first launched. At San Francisco, how- 
ever, Mr. Dumont branched out to an 
explanation of many technical phases 
of the coverage which agents who are 
using it were anxious to have ex- 
plained. 

After outlining the five basic forms 
of the I.U.B., Mr. Dumont said: 


None of the I.U.B. forms cover prop- 
erty in transit nor in fairs or exposi- 
tions, nor in motor vehicles. The forms 
are predicated on 100 per cent insur- 
ance to value except form No. 5, which 
may be written either with the 90 per 
cent or the 100 per cent coinsurance 
clause. 

Policies are written for a provisional 
amount based on the total estimated 
average value at each location. This 
average amount is substantiated by the 
insured’s previous twelvemonths’ ex- 
perience. From the insured’s previous 
experience and anticipated future ex- 
perience, a limit of liability is easily 
arrived at which will be ample to cover 
the maximum values that may be at 
risk during the policy year. This limit 
of liability is independent of the provi- 
sional amount at which the policy is 
written, one being based on averages 
and the other on maximum values. 

In all I.U.B. forms the right is re- 
served to audit or inspect the books of 
the assured. It is my personal opinion 
that this option will be generally en- 
forced as it now is with pay-roll audits. 

Except in form No. 5, there is no co- 
insurance clause but there is a so-called 
honesty clause. This clause provides 
that in case of loss the liability under 
the contract shall not exceed that pro- 
ortion of such loss which the last re- 
rted values bear to the actual value 
ot said property at the time of said re- 
port. This coupled up with the pro- 
vision that the premium named in the 
policy is provisional only and that the 
assured must pay premium on the total 
value of such property at each location, 
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PRESIDED AT TRENTON 





Harvey B. Nelson 


insures a fair contract for both the as- 
sured and the company. 

If the insured reports his values hon- 
estly he has nothing to fear in regard 
to this so-called honesty clause. Should 
it happen that the values between re- 
porting dates exceed the limit of the 
policy, the company is protected in that 
it collects on the basis of the actual 
value even though this is greater than 
the limit, but it would have to pay the 
full loss over and above specific insur- 
ance up to the limit stated in the policy. 

This is equitable because the rates 
are based upon the fact that the in- 
sured is to report 100 per cent to value. 

The question is quite often raised 
relative to the loss apportionment clause 
in the I.U.B. forms. This clause is 
nothing new insurance-wise under re- 
porting cover contracts and many set- 
tlements have been made under such 
contracts. 

The clause referred to provides that 
the I.U.B. coverage does not become in- 
surance or attach on any property that 
is otherwise insured until the liability 
under such other insurance is ex- 
hausted. This does not mean, of course, 
that the face of the specific policy is 
exhausted, if written with coinsurance, 
because the apportionment under the 
specific policy would have to be in ac- 
cordance with that contract. The I.U.B. 
policy is always excess of specific and 
not contributing except with other 
I.U.B. contracts which are concurrent. 

Question is often raised as to how 
to utilize these forms with regard to 
unknown locations. The forms provide 
for coverage at locations acquired after 

(Concluded on page 31) 


Statutory Commission 
Laws Hinted 


New Jersey Agents Concerned 
Over Possibilities of Maximum 
Limit Request 


Discussion, in executive session, of 
the possibilities of limitation of com- 
missions by law, is said to have 
enlivened the Mid-Year meeting of the 
New Jersey Association of Under- 
writers at Trenton last Friday. It is 
known that there is a feeling in some 
company circles that in a State like 
New Jersey, where a uniform com- 
mission law is in effect, a law naming 
a maximum commission might be a 
desirable thing. At all odds, rumors 
of such intended legislation are rife in 
New Jersey and the agents have taken 
cognizance of them. 

President Harvey B. Nelson presided 
over the session at which some 150 
members were present. 

A. W. Lawrence, chairman of the 
Compensation Rating and Inspection 
Bureau of New Jersey headed the list 
of invited speakers. His topic was 
recent developments in workmen’s 
compensation insurance. He was fol- 
lowed by Laurence E. Falls, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Insurance Com- 
pany of Newark an account of whose 
talk on fire insurance side lines appears 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Harold G. Hoffman, Commissioner 
of Motor Vehicles of New Jersey dis- 
cussed traffic conditions on the State 
highways and James A. Beha, general 
manager of the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
talked on automobile liability rates and 
explained the reasons for their recent 
rise, 

Other speakers were Deputy Insur- 
ance Commissioner C. A. Gough and 
Leon A. Watson, expert of the Schedule 
Rating Office. 


HAMPTON ROADS RECEIVERSHIP 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 28.— Chief Judge 
Samuel K. Dennis signed an order in 
the Circuit Court last week dissolving 
the Hampton Roads Fire & Marine In- 
surance Company, and appointing Den- 
ton S. Lowe and John Hubner Rice, as 
permanent receivers for the company, 
under bond of $50,000. 
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AERO COMPANIES MAKE 
OFFICIAL CHANGES 


At the annual general meetings of 
Aero Underwriters Corporation and 
subsidiary companies, held March 3 at 
the companies’ offices in New York, 
Horatio Barber, founder of the busi- 
ness and president of each of the com- 
panies in the past, vacated his position 
as president and assumed the position 
of chairman of the boards. 

George L. Lloyd, who in the past 
was first vice-president of each of the 
companies, was elected president of 
Aero Underwriters Corporation and the 
corporation’s subsidiaries, Aero In- 
demnity Company, Barber & Baldwin, 
Inc., and Aero Engineering & Advisory 
Service, Inc. A. B. Roome becomes 
president of the Aero Insurance Com- 
pany. 

The change was made for the pur- 
pose of better allocating the increasing 
executive responsibilities incidental to 
the growing interests of this group of 
companies. 


MARYLAND’S MORAL HAZARD 


BALTIMORE, March 2.—Fires of sus- 
picious nature have increased through- 
out the State with the result that more 
than 400 special investigations have 
been made during the past year by 
salvage corps and insurance officials, 
according to Chief Edward Warr, of 
the salvage corps. 

Blazes of such circumstances caused 
the arrest of eleven persons on arson 
charges last year, Chief Warr said. 
Nine were convicted and sentenced to 
from one to five years in the peniten- 
tiary and two were dismissed. The 
losses paid out on fires under suspi- 
cion but in which no positive proof 
could be got that they were “touched 
off” totaled about $300,000 or more last 
year, he pointed out. 

The chief cause of incendiary fires, 
Chief Warr declared, was due to the 
beneficiary attempting to defraud the 
insurance companies. Depression in 
business and unsalable stock prompted 
some of those who were convicted of 
arson to resort to this means to collect 
various sums of money, he added. 


D. R. BENNETT’S CONNECTION 


D. R. Bennett has recently been ap- 
pointed as general manager of the in- 
surance department of Richey, Casey & 
Gragg, of San Antonio, Tex. Before 
coming to Texas he was three years 
with the Travelers Insurance Company 
in the Mid-West as special agent and 
finished the school of training at Hart- 
ford for that company. 
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J. B. LEVINSON’S VIEW OF 
CONDITIONS 


NSURANCE, unlike most busi- 

ness, has in reality benefited 
from the slump undergone by the 
nation in 1930, according to Pres- 
ident J. B. Levison of the Fire- 
man’s Fund, who, in the Fire- 
man’s Fund Record, publication 
of the company, comments on 
general conditions and the situa- 
tion of the companies over which 
he has control. 

“Strange as it may seem,” he 
says, “there is distinct encourage- 
ment to be found in the situation 
as it relates to the insurance 
business. During the period of 
inflation conservative and long 
established underwriting prac- 
tices in almost every class of in- 
surance were largely lost sight of 
in the wild desire for volume and 
in the confident expectation that 
dividends might be paid and sur- 
plus funds increased through 
financial operations. A _ theory 
so unsound and fallacious could 
not be otherwise than most costly 
and disappointing, and so it has 
proved to be. 

“Again, the apparent unusual 
prosperity of practically all the 
leading companies attracted to 
insurance the attention of specu- 
lators and promoters, which 
brought about the flotation of 
new companies to an extraor- 
dinary extent. This in turn was 
largely responsible for a com- 
petition more demoralizing prob- 
ably than had ever been known 
before. The result, however, has 
been so sobering that it is bound 
to have a beneficial effect on the 
business in the end and as a 
matter of fact indications of this 
are already quite evident.” 











NATIONAL STANDARD FIRE RE- 
INSURED 


DALLAS, TEX., March 2.—The St. 
Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 
and the St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity 
Co. of St. Paul have reinsured the 
business of the National Standard Fire 
Insurance Co. of Houston, Tex. J. E. 
Josey who is president of the National 
Standard Life was also president of 
the National Standard Fire. It is said 
the action was taken to afford more 
time for the life company. The pre- 
mium income of the National Standard 
Fire was about $250,000 annually. 
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INSURANCE SOCIETY’S ANNI- 
VERSARY 


A large and elite attendance marked 
the celebration of the thirtieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Insur- 
ance Society of New York. Over 500 
persons sat down to the dinner at the 
Hotel Astor, New York, on Friday 
night. George E. Hayes, president of 
the Society, presided. Six charter mem- 
bers of the Society were seated on the 
dais. 

The speakers were Dr. S. S. Huebner 
of the University of Pennsylvania who 
spoke on “Forward Strides in Insur- 
ance Education”; E. J. Donegan, whose 
subject was “An Insurance Executive’s 
View on Insurance Education,” and Dr. 
Lee Galloway of the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute who spoke on “Business 
and the New Culture.” 


COSMOPOLITAN FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


The total admitted assets of the 
Cosmopolitan Fire Insurance Company, 
New York, were $2,640,026, as shown 
by the annual financial statement of 
the company as of Dec. 31, 1930. Bonds 
and stocks were given as $1,777,095; 
cash in banks and office, $275,825; due 
from bankers for securities, $214,601; 
agents’ balances, less than ninety days 
due, $346,203; due from other com- 
panies, $17,844; interest accrued and 
other assets, $8,455. The capital of the 
Cosmopolitan is $1,000,000, the net sur- 
plus $617,283, making a surplus to pol- 
icyholders of $1,617,283. Reserves are, 
for unearned premiums, $852,523; for 
losses, $123,633; for taxes, commis- 
sions, etc., $46,586. The company was 
organized in 1928 and commenced busi- 
ness in the fall of that year. James A. 
Blainey is the president. 


COBB, MILLER & STEBBINS SET 
TRAVELERS FIRE 


The well-known Denver general 
agency of Cobb, Miller and Stebbins, 
have been appointed general agents for 
the Travelers Fire Insurance Company 
for the States of Colorado and Wyo- 
ming. Virgil V. Roby who has been 
manager of the Travelers Fire branch 
office in Denver will take an important 
post in one of the company’s Eastern 
offices. 


A. J. ABADIE RESIGNS 


As of April 1, 1931, A. J. Abadie re- 
signs as treasurer of the Importers and 
Exporters Insurance Company to en- 
gage in a private enterprise. He will 
be succeeded by H. L. Wilkens, assist- 
ant secretary of the company. 
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Great American 
Insurance Company 


New Dork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 





HOME OFFICE, One Liberty Street, NEW YORK CITY 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 310 So. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT, 233 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1931 


a eseceiieendenamenl $16,300,000.00 
I iis isnss: etitiils Utne ciinanevanincisss 23,250,518.69 
NET SURPLUS |......0.ooooooocccccccccceccceeee cece. 16,383,804.96 
ASSETS ......... ........ RCN Ta. F $55,934,323.65 


AFFILIATED INSURANCE COMPANIES 


American Alliance Insurance Co. Massachusetts Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 

Mount Royal Assurance Co. (Canada only) 
Columbus, O. Montreal, Canada 

County Fire Insurance Company North Carolina Home Insurance Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Raleigh, N. C. 

Detroit Fire & Marine Ins, Co. Rochester American Insurance Co. 


Detroit, Mich. New York, N. Y. 


Great Ameriran Indemnity Company 


American National Fire Ins, Co. 
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J. R. Dumont Explains 
1.U.B. Forms 
(Concluded from page 27) 


the inception of the policy. This un- 
known limit should be kept to a rea- 
sonable minimum. It is intended chiefly 
to provide insurance only between re- 
porting dates and all such new locations 
should be reported each month in order 
to insure full coverage. 

Specific insurance is permitted only 
when necessary to protect the assured 
in excess of the limits established. If 
the property has not heretofore been 
covered under reporting form, it is 
natural that at the inception of the 
contract there will be considerable 
specific insurance in force, expiring 
throughout the year. 

This may be picked up at the ex- 
piration dates under the reporting con- 
tract, but it is necessary to file with the 
application the amount of such specific 
insurance and the respective expiration 
dates in detail, in order that credit for 
the same can be allowed in naming the 
deposit premium. An _indorsement 
should be attached to the policy grant- 
ing permission to continue these specific 
policies in force, as listed, until their 
respective expiration dates. Where 
there is a certain fixed amount of spe- 
cific insurance in addition to that which 
is being absorbed at expiration, an in- 
dorsement should be attached grant- 
ing permission to mtaintain a certain 
amount of specific insurance in force 
during the full term of the contract. 

Explaining the steps an agent must 
take to acquire the services of the 
I.U.B., Mr. Dumont said: 

In order to secure the service of the 
I.U.B. it is necessary that an applica- 
tion be properly filled out, signed by 
the assured, naming the agent or broker 
authorized to negotiate for or in con- 
nection with the insurance, and no com- 
putation will be made unless this appli- 
cation is on the proper form, with full 
details, and filed at one of the offices 
of the Board. 

It is necessary that these applica- 
tions be properly executed and contain 
all the information called for. Many 
times applications have to be sent back 
because of failure to show the complete 
street address of one or more locations, 
lack of signature of the assured or in- 
complete figures as to actual values and 
estimated average values. This of 
course delays the I.U.B. service ma- 
terially. 

Some have confused the I.U.B. plan 
with the older general cover contract. 
The general cover contract was the 
first approved method of insurance that 
granted automatic protection and cov- 
erage. 


INSURANCE MAN FOR MAYOR OF 
BALTIMORE 

BALTIMORE, Feb. 23.—Being the re- 
cipient of a petition signed by 60,000 
voters asking him to run for mayor of 
Baltimore is the honor that was con- 
ferred on Howard W. Jackson, head of 
the insurance agency of the Riall-Jack- 
son Company. Mr. Jackson, who served 
as mayor from 1923 to 1927, announced 
his candidacy following the presenta- 
tion and filed his papers with the su- 
pervisors of election last week. 
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New Jersey News and Comment 


Harold G. Hoffman, State Commis- 
sioner of Motor Vehicles, has issued a 
statement relating to the proposed re- 
vision of tke financial responsibility 
law which was enacted last November. 
He states that probably no item on 
the legislative program of the Depart- 
ment of Motor Vehicles touches so 
closely the individual motorist as the 
bill introduced recently by Assembly- 
man George Grimm, leader of the 
Essex Assembly delegation. 


Mr. Hoffman claims that the pres- 
ent law has been a cruel thorn in the 
side to the motoring public—character- 
izing it as “farcial legislation” and 
that it had not justified the expense of 
administration. 

According to his reasoning the law 
does not compel a motorist to obtain 


MR. WATSON CORRECTS US 

THE SPECTATOR is in receipt of a 
communication from Leon A. Watson, 
expert of the Schedule Rating Office 
in New Jersey, in which he takes 
exception to a paragraph in THE 
SPECTATOR of Feb. 19 which states that 
a garage owner meeting the require- 
ments of the Schedule Rating Office as 
outlined in Booklet No. 8 does not 
benefit in the way of rate on the entire 
property. 


insurance until he has had an accident 
and does nothing to protect the inno- 
cent motorist or injured pedestrian 
who is the victim of the first accident 
of a person financially irresponsible. 

The Grimm amendments have the 
backing of legal authority and or- 
ganized motorist leaders throughout 
the State. 

It is believed they will eliminate the 
inequalities of the present act and also 
strengthen and clarify its advanta- 
geous provisions. 

ok aK 2 

There is a rumor that powerful in- 
terests are contemplating the presenta- 
tion of a bill before the State Legis- 
lature, favoring a mandatory 20 per 
cent flat commission on all classes of 
hazard. 


Mr. Watson points out that by com- 
plying with the requirements the in- 
sured secures a very substantial reduc- 
tion in the charge for automobiles 
which would be added to his fire in- 
surance rate were the garage not con- 
structed in accordance with the Sched- 
ule Rating Office requirement. This 
information is contained in the booklet 
under the heading “Charges” on pages 
7 and 8, it is pointed out by Mr. Wat- 
son in his communication. 
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Blocks,” Films, Lumber \ 
and Hotels are at present heading the list of fires? 


‘ards, Old Type Theatres 


To be wide-awake and hip to the situation get the 


Fire Insurance Inspection and 
Underwriting 
by Dominge and Lincoln 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, publishers 
243 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 


Mr. Company official, 
agent, underwriter, ex- 
aminer, are anxious to 
make a profit, but do you 
know what are the fire 
hazards of the risks that 
you are passing? Do you 
know that ‘‘Business 
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Advance Showing 
of Windstorms. 
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NOTHING 
CAN STOP 
A TORNADO 


You are quite helpless to prevent its sudden 
















and destructive visit with its accompanys 
wreckage and ruin. 
But you can and should insure 
against the financial loss which the wanto' 
brings. Let us protect your property. W 
windstorm insurance to fit every need. 
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WHAT vheertaenagege HAVE YOU MADE \ 


against a tornado’ In a moment's time one of these 
terre storms may lay cur ennre communi wu 





turned inte homeless refupees \ 
Atter the storm comes the question of rebuilding 

and tm then that a windstorm insurance pokey proves 

tt worth 


Don't put off the matter of windstorm insurance! 
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Spring windstorms will soon be howling down upon us— 
to be followed by Summer, Fall and Winter blows. Will your 
TOO LATE clients be ready with complete tornado and windstorm insur- 
mito shen vn abcnieanel ance protection? We help tna Fire Group agents to put 
ag ena cp pone their prospects in that enviable state. How? Newspaper 
SS Se ann advertising: posters. large and small: sales letters, processed, 
conto 2 deamer rae tee oo teste pepe, stamped and addressed ‘te them at a nominal cost; unusual 
- folders; all working toward the agent's follow-up. We claim 
alia no miracles for this windstorm campaign, but we éozo that 
if carefully followed out it puts good business on the books. 
Three of a series of attention getting Folders that are distinétly dif- 
newspaper advertisements. ss , as P ferent; attractive, compelling. 








TNA INSURANCE COMPANY 
~ THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
po, THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 


GROUP HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, CHARLOTTE. N. C. 
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Seek Standard Provisions 
for Michigan Policies 





Bill in Legislature Incorporates 
Suggestions, of Comm. Living- 
stone’s Committee 


LANSING, MICH., March 2.—Stand- 
ard minimum provisions for auto pol- 
icies in Michigan are to be sought in 
a bill scheduled for introduction this 
week in the State legislature. A draft 
of the provisions which follow very 
closely the present provisions contained 
in policies issued by the so-called “con- 
ference companies” has been completed 
by Robert K. Orr, president of the 
Wolverine of Lansing, a stock auto 
company. Mr. Orr, with Clyde B. 
Smith, Lansing agent and former pres- 
ident, National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, and Seth Q. Pulver, 
Owosso lawyer representing a group 
of Michigan specialty companies ar- 
rayed against the big stock companies 
in the auto rate war which has pre- 
vailed in the State for nearly a year, 
constituted a committee designated by 
Commissioner Charles D. Livingston to 
frame such standard provisions. 

It is presumed that the standard 
provisions bill will eventually become 
a part of the Rushton bill which would 
empower the insurance commissioner 
to regulate auto rates. The commis- 
sioner is most anxious to have stand- 
ard minimum provisions for all policies 
if the responsibility of setting rates is 
thrust upon him. 

The tentative draft of the standard 
provisions bill lists the “exceptional 
limitations, and exclusions” that may 
be included in a policy issued in the 
State and provides that “no company 
shall include in any such policy any 
provision whereby a claim can be denied 
except as indicated herein.’ A broader 
policy, of course, would be permitted, 
at higher rates, if approved, but no 
policy not conforming to the minimum 
standard would be allowed. 

Whether the rating bill has a chance 
for passage is still a moot question. 
It remains in the Senate insurance 
committee and the latest trend of 
sentiment in the legislature is reported 
to be against it. It is almost certain 
that some important amendments would 
be insisted upon before it would be 
given serious consideration. One fac- 
tor working against the measure is 
now reported to be the attitude of the 
Michigan State Farm Bureau. This 
organization, influential in the legis- 
lature, is understood to be tacitly op- 
possing any change in the present law 
relating to automobile insurance. The 
bureau works in cooperation with the 
State Farm Mutual Automobile of In- 
diana. 
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Three Ways for an Agent 
to Double Commissions 
(Concluded from page 8) 
protection of these values as they in- 
crease in the rising structure, charging 
the assured for the protection used as 
calculated upon monthly 
value obtained by the insurance agent 

from the architect. 


reports of 


In the communities served by most 
of those agents here present, there are 
owners of values scattered in various 
localities who are without certain 
knowledge each day of the exact 
amount of property they have at risk 
at the moment. The fire insurance 
companies are prepared to assume the 
hazard of fire, lightning, windstorm, 
earthquake, explosion, or other insur- 
able peril, in addition to the hazard of 
uncertainty as to the value at risk, 
provided the owner will periodically re- 
port to them as to the exact amount 
shown by his inventories. We call this 
a general cover contract, or Interstate 
Underwriters Board form, depending 
upon the number of locations at which 
stock is to be insured. Insurance has 
not the right to expect an owner, with 
values in forty-eight States, to be con- 
stantly in communication, by corre- 
spondence or telegraph, with local 
agents wherever he may have property. 

It has recently become possible, in 
the State of New Jersey, to issue a 
coinsurance form upon the net earnings 
which a business may make but which 
may be wholly or partially interrupted 
by the occurrence of a fire, a wind- 
storm loss, or explosion damage. This 
form is without daily limitation of in- 
demnity. It does not require the as- 
sured, as was the case in the seasonal 
form, to make a guess as to the future 
distribution of his business, which pre- 
diction we are not capable of making 
with respect to our own business. Upon 
the assured’s warranty that he will in- 
sure with us all of the net earnings 
value which he has at risk, we agree 
to indemnify him for all of the net 
earnings loss which he may sustain up 
to the face of the policy. 

Business may be slack with some in- 
surance agents. Possibly there are 
three or more of your fellow agents 
competing with you for every fire prop- 
erty damage which you seek to obtain; 
but you will find no such competition 
if you attempt to increase your income 
by the use of one of these three aids 
to the agent who wishes to make the 
insurance service given by his office 
parallel the needs of his insurance 
clients. 





Extracted from an address before the 
New Jersey Association of Underwriters, 
Trenton. 
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Broader Auto Cover Form 
Believed Under Way 





Companies Considering Coverage 
of Claims for Loss of Services; 
Rate Increases Expected 

Interest is high in New York insur- 
ance circles regarding the new rates 
on public liability and property dam- 
age coverages on automobile risks 
which are unofficially expected to go 
into effect the latter part of this month. 
It is believed that average rates will 
be increased because of broader cover- 
ages proposed. 

Companies are considering drawing 
up an endorsement or making standard 
provisions for claims for loss of ser- 
vices, and the increases are attributed 
to this fact. This measure was found 
necessary because of the recent Brus- 
tein-vs-the New Amsterdam Casualty 
case in which the Court of Appeals 
decided that an automobile owner was 
liable for such claims even though the 
hazard was not included in the insur- 
ance policy. 

The State legislature is also con- 
sidering measures which, if enacted, 
would fix the liability of claims for loss 
of services as a result of automobile 
accidents directly upon the owner and 
his insurance. 

It is believed that the basic rate level 
under the new schedule will be slightly 
lower in the average but in the broad 
form the result will be an increase. As 
for rates in New York City area, it is 
said that for the old form they will be 
slightly higher, but the additional 
charge for the broad cover will not 
be as high as the $10 to be levied on 
the rest of the State. In this area it is 
predicted that the charge for the broad 
cover will be $7.50, $5 and $3, accord- 
ing to car valuations. 


CALIFORNIA ORGANIZATION 
ELECTS 


At annual meeting of Social Agents 
Association of Central Northern Cali- 
fornia, in San Francisco, March 2, fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Milton E. 
Pinney, America Fore Group, presi- 
dent; Kenneth C. Smith, Fireman’s 
Fund, vice-president; Harrison House- 
worth, Liverpool, London & Globe, re- 
elected secretary; C. S. Myrick, Liver- 
pool, London & Globe, treasurer, and 
Parker Howard, sergeant-at-arms. 


SVEA’S VIRGINIA AGENT 
J. Ogden Gandy is now representing 
the Svea, Hudson and Skandia Insur- 
ance Companies as State agent for Vir- 
ginia. His headquarters are in Rich- 
mond. 
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EUREKA-SECURITY 
FIRE and MARINE 


Insurance Company 


22 Garfield Place, 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 
_— 
Established 1864 
o- 


AN OLD COMPANY WITH 
AN EXCELLENT RECORD 


—o— 


STATE AGENTS 


New Jersey New York 


Pennsylvania 
Jehn A. Lance George H. Reuter George A. Reynelds 
P. 0. Bex 299 901 Celumbia Bids 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


9 Clinton St. 


Newark, N. J. Syracuse, N. Y. 





Cincinnati, O. 














bate, 


60 PARK PLACE 





Assets - - - - - $2,746,931.14 
Capital - - - - - $1,000,000.00 
Surplus to Policy 

holders - - - - $1,660,015.26 

GENERAL AGENTS 
Pacific Coast Canada 
CARL N. CORWIN CO. P. J. PERRIN 
San Francisco, Cal. 465 St. John St. 
ne amen Montreal 


Virginia, No. and So. 
Carolina Texas 


| HAWKS & SCHENCK, INC. T. A. MANNING & SONS 
Greensboro, N. C. Dallas 
Colorado Louisiana 
MOUNTAIN STATES AGENCY Co. HARRY S. KAUFMAN 
Denver New Orleans 














This Company Now Licensed in 27 States and Canada 


For Agency Connections Address Above, or 
Arthur H. F. Schumm 
Vice-Pres. and General Manager 











REINSURANCE 


FIRE and : 
CASUALTY | 











ROSSIA INSURANCE CO. 


of America il 


’ 
THE FIRE REASSURANCE CO. 
of New York 








METROPOLITAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 
of New York : 
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THE FIRST REINSURANCE CO. 
of Hartford 





115 BROAD ST., HARTFORD, CONN. 


























New YorkK UNDERWRITERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CAPITAL $2,000,000 
A. & J. H. STODDART, General Agents 


100 William Street New York City 





FIRE -AUTOMOBILE-WINDSTORM 
BUSINESS INTERRUPTION INDEMNITY 
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Albany Legislation 


\LBANY, March 4.— With final ad- 
journment probably not more than a 
month distant, and the time limit on in- 
troduction of bills fast approaching, 
the legislature is beginning to expedite 
its work in earnest. Quite a number 
of measures relating to insurance are 
now being offered in the two Houses, 
and joint committee hearings on pend- 
ing bills will take place shortly. Pro- 
posed Department legislation has yet to 
make its appearance, its introduction 
having been delayed by the death of the 
late Superintendent Thomas F. Behan. 

Amendments to the insurance law, 
recently presented, are the following: 

Senator George R. Fearon, Ononda- 
ga, amending sections 80-a and 1209, 
relative to the merger or consolidation 
of casualty insurance corporations, and 
of fire or marine insurance corpora- 
tions. 

Senator George R. Fearon, of Onon- 
daga, amending section 117, poviding 
that any dividend paid contrary to the 
provisions of this section shall subject 
the directors voting in favor thereof, 
to joint liability to the creditors of the 
company, to the extent of the dividends 
so paid. 

Assemblyman Albert M. Cohen, of 
Kings, amending section 109, providing 
that liability policies, issued to motor 
vehicle owners must contain a provi- 
sion insuring owners against liability 
for loss of services, as well as damages 
for personal injuries, death, etc. As- 
semblyman Irving D. Neustein, of New 
York, has introduced a similar bill. 

Assemblyman Jacob J. Schwartzwald, 
of Kings, amending subdivision 6, sec- 
tion 143, extending the provision for 
brokers’ certificates of authority to ap- 
plicants meeting certain requirements. 

Assemblyman Jacob J. Schwartz- 
wald, of Kings, adding new subdivision 
11, section 101, providing that an 
endowment policy must contain a pro- 
vision that, if the insured dies before 
the maturity of the policy, the company 
will pay the amount of insurance that 
the premium would have purchased at 
published ordinary life rates. 





SEE BONUS AS AID TO COLLEC- 
TIONS 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 3.—Fire 
and casualty agents in the South who 
have found collecting a tough business 
for several months will find conditions 
considerably improved with the in- 
creased loans to veterans on their 
bonuses. This is the opinion of Rufus 
H. Bethea, of Birmingham, State com- 
mander of the American Legion and 
also in the fire insurance business. A 
total of $15,000,000 is available to 45,- 
000 veterans in Alabama and propor- 
tionate amounts to other State. 

Commander Bethea points out that 
a large majority of veterans of the 
World War are at the point in life 
where they own their homes, have busi- 
nesses and other property that must 
be covered by insurance. The bonus 
checks will come as quite a relief to 
many and the insurance agent should 
get his share. 
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E. A. FLICKNER’S ANNIVERSARY 


Secretary E. A. Flickner of the Re- 
public Fire Insurance Company of 
America, Pittsburgh, is this year cele- 
brating his silver anniversary. Twenty- 
five years ago on March 6, 1906, Mr. 
Flickner entered the service of the 
company and shortly afterward stated 
to the former president that it was his 
ambition to become secretary of the 
company. He passed through all de- 
partments of the company, becoming 
daily report examiner then special 
agent, assistant secretary and was 
elected secretary in 1928. 


Senator Leon F. Wheatley, of Steu- 
ben, amending section 141, relative to 
rate fixing and charges, by providing 
that the section shall not apply to a 
broker negotiating insurance on behalf 
of an assured. Assemblyman Charles 
W. Merriam, of Schenectady, has in- 
troduced a similar bill. 

Senator George R. Fearon, of Onon- 
daga, amending subdivision 8, section 
121, providing that one or more, in- 
stead of two or more, fire insurance 
corporations may issue combination 
standard form of policy. 

Assemblyman Joseph W. Cornaire, of 
Jefferson, amending section 48, in rela- 
tion to the contents of advertisements. 

Other bills introduced include: 

Assemblyman Edward S. Moran, Jr., 
of Kings, adding a new section 208-a, 
criminal code, providing that no corpo- 
ration, voluntary association, bank, 
trust, title or insurance company shall 








assist in the preparation of a will, by 
suggesting the employment of an at- 
torney, or hold itself out as being en- 
titled to furnish legal services, or 
advertise that it may act as executor or 
trustee of an estate. 
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mei that profitable line is in the bal- 

ance, let P. F. & M. weight the scales in 
your favor by the prompt assistance of ex- 
perts in the field or at the home office. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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VICTORY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


JAMES G. MACONACRHY, Vice-President 


THE RELIANCE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


All of 


OTHO E. LANE, President 








Constitution Indemnity Company 


OTHO E. LANE, President 
FRANKLIN VANDERBILT, Vice-President and General Manager 





HEAD OFFICES 
Fourth and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia 


DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES 


San Francisco 





Montreal 


Soden 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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LLOYDS CASUALTY COMPANY 


(FORMERLY LLOYDS PLATE GLASS INSURANCE COMPANY) 
Organized in 1882 
HOME OFFICE: 75 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
M. DANIEL MAGGIN, Vice-President and General Manager 


| 
Condensed Statement as of December 31, 1930 | 
| 





























ASSETS 
IRS eee teens: SCE ere ce eer ee mre te rete $1,772,524.85 
IE ack uate ie bela Mia Re $567,822.08 
State, Province, County and Municipal Bonds ............ 934,963.38 
Railroad Bonds .......... Pie saan eee ae weed enReeaes 74,917.89 
i es ara aha uate Swe remkcierend 113,903.75 
OO a adh dalbroree aac at aa 80,917.75 
ee ae ede eee iy een eee need” 1,666,459.15 
ee ey GON MOD MEN nk ci d.ces 6 sGied odes scmsiansewesdase 223,450.00 
REEDS ES ie IRS ES ne ee PS = Tees ee 8,527.00 
IT le a hl eb aly any ws Mien 41,650.00 
Premiums in Course of Collection (not over 90 days due) .............. 1,000,472.65 
a ae le peas ARTA CRS Wwe 704,376.37 
Reinsurance and Salvage Due on Paid Losses ................0 eee eees 124,801.32 
i el ier gk OR 26,067.00 
Bue DOE Cerne WR PUOCOEE GE BRUGES «oo. ccc ccc csicccccsnsccwccses 338,225.00 
TI ara er rere ic itary gk ae a alg Biar a iba sere toe aim esi eh rik 67,278.64 
$5,973,831.98 
LIABILITIES 
NN ET PE AE ae EES aE Ee $1,660,887.13 
Reported and Unreported Claim Reserve ....................2eceeeeeee 1,398,367.56 
Reserves for Commission, Taxes and Other Liabilities................... 289,503.22 
CT A OSes gaa veers eee a date ee ots oOae eee eins awe $2,000,000.00 
I ia rc ois CR eld Coie a ania aie ear Srarel MOANA eat 625,074.07 
Surplus to Policy holders . . . . . . 2,625,074.07 
$5,973,831.98 
COSMOPOLITAN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
James A. Blainey, President 





75 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Cash Capital, $1,000,000.00 
Statement as of December 31, 1930 




















ASSETS 
Bonds and Stocks (Market Value) ......................4.. $1,777,095.80 
rE eS os ie wie GE Sembee en bees 275,825.31 
Bowe frome Bameers Fer BOCUTItGS .w . oo c cc cece esccecs. 214,601.25 
Agents Balances (less than 90 days).................2.0005: 346,203.03 
Se I IID vo ccc eee vevecsesessccnseeceecs 17,844.77 
Interest Accrued and Other Assets ........................ 8,455.87 
en I tee he kee e aw ev een ee $2,640,026.03 
LIABILITIES 
Reserves: 
a ee eee area ae ey ere $852,523.99 
ape Ee ge ty eS Lg Re ee On Sn Sree ee ge 123,633.00 
rr rr i en aes oeneebweeaebae 46,586.02 
es ee OR wi ou sts bower’ $1,000,000.00 
as oe oe dca eka ewan ewe . . 617,283.02 
GP SS 6 6 cee ec ee eaten eee eeennes 1,617.283.02 
a a eee dee She ha ek wer é $2,640,026.03 
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McFadden Case Still 
Perplexes Phila. 





Accident Companies Undecided 
on Action to Take Following 
Lloyds’ Casualty Suit 


PHILADELPHIA, March 2.—The sur- 
prise suit filed last week by Lloyds 
Casualty in the Federai Court here 
asking a bill in equity to restrain the 
beneficiaries of George H. McFadden 
from starting suit to collect $25,000 
accident policy and for an order of 
court requiring McFadden’s executors 
to accept the return of $75, the pre- 
mium paid, will not precipitate any 
action on the part of the other sixteen 
companies who were on McFadden’s 
$1,019,250 accident insurance. 

All of the companies on the case had 
agreed to act jointly and to accept the 
decision of a committee of three and 
to have one investigator, J. H. 
O’Rourke, do the investigating for all 
of them. The first that the committee 
or investigator knew of the action of 
Lloyds Casualty was when they read 
of the suit in the newspapers, they 
said. Lloyds’ suit, it is said, was pure- 
ly an individual matter. 

Following the filing of the action by 
Lloyds Casualty, a special meeting of 
the committee was called to decide what 
action it would take and whether it 
would recommend the companies taking 
any steps at this time. This meeting 
had to be abandoned because of the 
illness of a committee member. It is 
now reported that the companies will 
take no action until the investigation 
is completed. This is expected to be 
within the next week as the time when 
the companies can refuse payment 
under the policies, should they so de- 
cide, expires within the next few weeks. 

In its suit, Lloyds Casualty charged 
that McFadden had obtained the $25,- 
000 accident policy a year ago through 
“constructive fraud.” The company 
declares that in obtaining the policy, 
McFadden stated that the only medical 
treatment he had receivedein the pre- 
ceding five years was for “minor illness 
and removal of tonsils” and that he 
had not been rejected by an insurance 
company in the same period. The 
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Committee Named to Study 
Hospital Problems 





Governor Roosevelt Calls for a 
Review of Treatment of 
Compensation Cases 


The question of inadequate compen- 
sation payments to hospitals and mem- 
bers of the medical profession which 
cropped up last summer will be investi- 
gated and studied by a committee of 
prominent insurance, social and labor 
officials appointed in New York by 
Governor Roosevelt this week. 

In inviting men to serve on the com- 
mittee which is to be called a com- 
mittee for the Review of Medical and 
Hospital Problems in Connection with 
Workmen’s Compensation, Governor 
Roosevelt said: 

“Tt has been brought to my atten- 
tion that the adequacy of medical 
treatment of injured workers in com- 
pensation cases is frequently lost sight 
of in the maze of problems connected 
with the payment of compensation and 
particularly in connection with the 
hospitals and professional aspects of 
this treatment. It is possible that the 
hospitals and medical men are operat- 
ing under burdens in no wise intended 
by the passage of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act.” 








company charges that these statements 
were false and claims to have evidence 
that he suffered a heart condition so 
serious he applied at Johns Hopkins 
Hospital for treatment in 1925 and 
that he went to Vichy, France, in 1928, 
for treatment for an acid condition. 

The complaint asserts that in the 
same five-year-period, McFadden was 
rejected by the Hartford Accident twice 
and also by the Travelers, Missouri 
State Life, Sun Life of Canada, and 
that he applied to the Equitable of 
New York for $500,000 but that the 
company declined to give him a policy 
larger than $50,000. 

It is not known just what action the 
other companies will take. The mem- 
bers of the committee together with 
Mr. O’Rourke decline to make any 
statement except to say that “the regu- 
lar investigation is being made.” 


Personal A.& H.Bureau 
Meets in N. Y. 





Uniform Practices and Simplifica- 
tion of Policy Forms Form 
Basis of General Discussion 


At the annual meeting of the Bureau 
of Personal Accident and Health Un- 
derwriters held in the Hotel Astor, 
New York, last week it was pointed out 
that for many years companies have 
been paying increasing sums of money 
due particularly to the operation of 
the automobile. In spite of this fact, 
it was brought before the meeting, 
there has been no increase in the cost 
of insurance to the public. 

In the general discussion of health 
and accident insurance problems mem- 
bers of the Bureau agreed that real 
progress is being made in the business. 

Tracing the history of the accident 
and health insurance business as the 
oldest line of casualty insurance writ- 
ten in this country, the members re- 
ported that the serious financial prob- 
lems of the past year have more than 
ever emphasized the need of protecting 
family incomes through health insur- 
ance. The consensus was that a better 
public appreciation of the values of such 
insurance might be obtained through 
more uniform practices and through 
the simplification of policy forms. 


With the view to extending the writ- 
ing of accident and health insurance, 
the Bureau plans to appoint special 
committees to study methods of uni- 
formity and simplification, it was an- 
nounced. 

Reports of the chairmen of following 
committees formed the basis of the in- 
teresting and constructive discussions 
that followed: 

Advisory committee, W. C. Potter, 
president, Preferred Accident Insur- 
ance Company; underwriting com- 
mittee, D. St. C. Moorhead, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary, U. S. Casualty Com- 
pany; governing committee, George 
Goodwin, assistant secretary, Accident 
Department, Connecticut General Life; 
committee of five on statistics, E. S. 
Fallow, actuary, The Travelers; com- 

(Concluded on page 41) 
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Harris B. Johnson Celebrates Golden 
Jubilee With The Travelers 


Not Only Has He Had Fifty Colorful Y ears as a New 
York Insurance Man, But He Has Been 
a Jersey Mayor, Artist and Actor 


An artist, an actor, a sportsman, a 
politician and above all an insurance 
man celebrated his golden jubilee down 
at the John Street office of The 
Travelers this week. Now he wants 
“to go to California and rest.” 

He is Harris Brockway Johnson, 68, 
advisory manager, who joined The 
Travelers way back in March, 1881. 
He is a second generation Travelers’ 
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man, too. His father before him was 
one of the first two employees ever 
hired by the company. 


“Tt has been a long time,” he told a 
reporter for THE SPECTATOR this week, 
“and when I look back on it I’m a little 
startled at the progress we have made. 
But The Travelers is a fine company to 
work for. They’re all honest, square- 
shooting fellows, and are right behind 
you all the time. We’ve been through 
some tough situations together, and 
all I can say is that I’m mighty proud 
to have been here as long as I have.” 

Mr. Johnson thinks that a young 
man starting out in the insurance busi- 
ness these days should enter the life 
insurance field. There is more oppor- 
tunity there, he thinks, even though he 
is a liability insurance man. 

“In the old days a life insurance 
salesman had to sell people policies 
without letting them know what they 
were. Preachers preached against life 
insurance because they felt that it 
‘flouted the face of Providence.” Those 
days are over. People in these times 
buy enough life insurance to protect 
their families and then enjoy the rest 
of their earnings.” 

His insurance career began down in 
the old Tribune building in Printing 
House Square, New York City, and he 
has never worked outside of New York 
since, although he was born in The 
Travelers’ home town, Hartford. He 
was first a personal accident and health 
claims inspector, but when liability in- 
surance was first underwritten he be- 
came so interested in it that he trans- 
ferred to that field. He wrote The 
Travelers’ first liability insurance pol- 
icy in longhand, and proudly admits, 
“the account is still on the books.” 

Besides his impressive insurance his- 
tory, he has an interesting personal 
background. His most consistent hobby 
is painting in oils, and his friends have 
often been delighted to receive one of 
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away. 
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his marines or portraits. He 
sells them, just gives them 
“People like to have them, you know,’ 
he says. He is very fond of marine 
subjects and also works in wood ship 
models. One of his galleons which he 
recently completed took him _ four 
months to finish. 

That’s how he manages to keep fit. 
He diverts himself. ‘“‘Go home at night 
and rest, you’re entitled to it,” he says. 
“Forget even the name of the company 
you work for. All this worrying and 
studying of and about business will get 
you nothing but a headache. Associ- 
ate with people younger than yourself. 
You’ll find them more stimulating. 

“I have plenty of opportunity to 
meet young people. I’ve had four 
daughters, and we live over in Watu- 
chen, N. J., right near Rutgers College. 
It got so that I call my house ‘The 
Freshman Rest.’ During the war when 
they had the Army Camp in 
Watuchen, I had the whole in 
my house, and I loved it.” 

He has done his duty in his com- 
munity, too. They elected him mayor 
of Watuchen for a term, and he has 
served on the Board of Education and 
the town council. But he isn’t inter- 
ested in politics; that isn’t his idea of 
fun. 

What he really wants to do soon is to 
go out to California to a place by the 
Pacific Ocean “where they really know 
how to loaf.” 


over 
army 


His associates have him a little 
scared this week, with all their con- 
gratulatory telegrams, phone alls, 


flowers and letters. On Tuesday eve- 
ning 100 of them gave him a dinner in 
the Downtown Athletic Club and pre- 
sented him with a beautiful ship’s bell 
clock with a scroll of the names of all 
those present engraved upon it. But 
they made him make a speech, and even 
though he has been an actor of parts, 
that embarrassed him. For all that, 
they like him and call him “a regular 
fellow.” 

NEW HOUSE ORGANS APPEAR 

“The American” and “Timely 
Topics,” new house organs for the 
agency and field forces of the Ameri- 
can Surety Company and the New York 
Casualty Company, respectively, ap- 
peared this week. 








INTERNATIONAL RE-INSURANCE 
CORP. 


The annual statement of the Interna- 


tional Re-Insurance Corporation, Los 
Angeles, Cal., shows the results of 
1930 to be highly gratifying in spite of 
the trying business conditions prevail- 
ing during the past year. The state- 
ment shows that, as of Dec. 31, 1930, 
the total assets were $9,179,012. In 
detail these were as follows: Cash 
in banks and on hand, $837,717; cash 
value, life insurance policies, $1,800; 
premiums in course of collection, $628,- 
703; accrued interest receivable, $82,- 
018; accounts receivable, $129,347; 
securities at values determined by the 
national committee on valuation of 
securities of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners: U. S. 
Government bonds, $491,200; State and 
municipal bonds, $1,212,940; corporate 
stocks and bonds, $3,947,505; loans, 
secured by collateral, $529,650; loans 
secured by real estate, $1,061,250; 
equity in home office building, $256,880. 

Of the authorized 200,000 shares of 
stock at $10 each, there have been 
issued 150,000 shares, making the paid- 
up capital $1,500,000. The surplus is 
$3,002,225. The company reserve for 
losses is given as $1,878,477. 

The International Re-Insurance Cor- 
poration was incorporated early in 
1928 and began business in June of 
that year. The classes of reinsurance 
it writes are general casualty lines and 
fidelity and surety bonds. It operates 
in Alabama, California, Hawaii, Iowa, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, New Jer- 
sey, New Mexico, New York, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania and U. S. Treasury. Car] 
M. Hansen is the president and other 
officers are O. Rey Rule, first vice- 
president; J. Phillip Bird, second vice- 
president; E. A. Widmann, third vice- 
president; J. V. H. Challiss, secretary 
and treasurer. 


CENTRAL WEST CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


The annual financial statement of 
the Central West Casualty Company, 
Detroit, Mich., shows total assets, as 
of Dec. 31, 1930, of $3,351,339. Cash in 
banks and office was $125,260; stocks 
and bonds, $1,828,011; real estate mort- 
gages, $842,231; real estate, $10,300; 
due from reinsurance companies, $16,- 
789; agents balances, less than ninety 
days, $488,931; interest due and ac- 
crued, $39,814. The capital of the Cen- 
tral West is $1,000,000 and surplus is 


$425,468. The company writes all ap- 
proved lines of casualty and surety 
bsuiness. Hal H. Smith is the presi- 


dent and William B. Mann the execu- 
tive vice-president. 
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CONSOLIDATED APPOINTS E. A. 
LUTHER AGENCY SUPT. 


James W. Brushwood, executive vice- 
president of Consolidated Indemnity 
and Insurance Co., announces that As- 
sistant Secretary Eugene A. Luther 
has been appointed agency superin- 
tendent of the company. For the 
present he will make his headquar- 
ters at 841 Pierce Building, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Mr. Luther is a graduate of the law 
department of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity. He entered the insurance busi- 
ness in 1913 with the Acacia Life In- 
surance Co. He was later connected 
with the Insurance Field but resigned 
to join the U. S. N. R. F. in the World 
War. After being honorably discharged 
from service, he joined the Southern 
Surety Co. as a special agent, serving 
successively as executive special agent; 
assistant agency manager and agency 
manager, resigning in 1930 to join the 
agency force of Consolidated. 


You Need a Planned 
Campaign 
(Concluded from page 6) 
often make serious and expensive mis- 
takes. An error or a piece of unwit- 
ting malpractice during the course of a 
dental or surgical operation is almost 
certain to bring a heavy judgment in 
favor of the plaintiff. Not only is the 
doctor or dentist liable for his own 
acts, but he is responsible for those of 
his assistants who may not be as skilled 
and careful as he is himself. This in- 
creases the hazard, and makes profes- 
sional public liability insurance a more 
pertinent need to the professional man. 

Manufacturers and mercantile es- 
tablishments are in the midst of a very 
definite hazard. The streams of people 
such as salesmen, collectors, customers, 
job hunters, workmen, and others who 
pass through and near the place of 
business all day long are a great re- 
sponsibility to the assured. The suc- 
cessful and efficient operation of such 
businesses demand the protection of in- 
surance. 

Public liability insurance is not only 
a protection to the assured. It brings 
to him the capable legal defense of his 
insuring company. In case of accident 
he is spared the trying details of pre- 
paring his defense, hiring lawyers, and 
of paying the court costs incident to a 
suit. His insurance company assumes 
these details, and pays all judgments 
rendered against the defendant. 

One can hardly afford to place per- 
sonal property and capital in the hands 
of chance in modern times. That is 
why a carefully planned, specific cam- 
paign should bear good fruit for the 
agent who will take the trouble to cover 
all the ground. 
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NATIONAL SURETY ANNOUNCES 
WESTERN CHANGES 

Lon W. Harlow has been appointed 
vice-president of the National Surety 
Company in charge of their St. Louis 
branch office, it is announced. 

Mr. Harlow started his surety career 
more than 20 years ago with the Aetna 
and, for the past 12 years, has repre- 
sented the Southern Surety Company 
as vice-president and manager in St. 
Louis. Mr. Harlow is one of the out- 
standing surety men of the country 
and is prominently known not only in 
St. Louis but in all sections of the 
Middle West. 
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While Mr. Harlow will have super- 
vision over the branch office and all 
of the activities of the company in St. 
Louis, the direct management of the 
branch office will be under Robert L. 
Edgar who has been associated with 
Mr. Harlow for a number of years. 

The National Surety Company also 
announces the transfer of Dudley C. 
Griffith to Indianapolis, Ind., as state 
manager. Mr. Griffiths has had many 
years’ experience in the surety busi- 
ness in Indiana and his many friends 
will welcome his return to the Hoosier 
State. 





CENTRAL WEST 


CASUALTY 


COMPANY 


December 31, 1930 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Cash in Banks and Office 

Stocks and Bonds (market value) . 
Real Estate Mortgages 

Real Estate 

Due from Reinsurance Companies 


Agents’ Balances (less than 90 days) 


Interest Due and Accrued 


Total Assets 


$ 125,260.40 

PR eer ccrscese IEE oO 
842,231.77 
10,300.00 
16,789.34 
488,931.85 
39,814.48 


$3,351,339.34 


Liabilities 


Reserve for Unadjusted Losses and Claim Expense 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 


Reserve for Commissions on Unpaid Balances 


Reserve for Reinsurance 
Reserve for Taxes 

Reserve for Accounts Payable 
Reserve for Dividends 


Surplus 


Surplus to Policyholders... 


Total Liabilities .......... 


$ 770,520.67 
949,271.35 
110,684.08 

31,053.89 
49,701.16 


$1,925,871.05 


425,468.29 


ciewevuawawore 1,425,468.29 
icthcaati pclae $3,351,339.34 





Writing all approved lines of Casualty and Surety 


Faithful as a Fiduciary 


Conservative as an Underwriter 


Competent in the fulfillment of its obligations 


Hal H. Smith, President 
Wm. B. Mann, Executive Vice-President 


HOME OFFICE: 
131 West Lafayette Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 
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NATION-BUILDERS 


Li. insurance is a nation-builder in a very 
special sense. Premium deposits received from tens of 
millions of policyholders are redistributed, throughout 
the land, in both bond and mortgage investments that 
expand transportation, build homes, enlarge farms, house 
manufacturing and commercial businesses, finance pub- 
lic utility plants, erect hospitals, colleges, schools, and 
the like. The tens of millions of policyholders in this 
country, by having taken life insurance for their own 
protection and investments, have become nation-builders 
on a magnificent scale. Too often investments in bonds 
and other securities are thought of as money that is wrap- 
ped up in pieces of paper that represent the investment 
and is withheld from use, and the public does not see 
beyond the investment itself to the work which the in- 
vestment performs for the convenience, the comfort, 
the advancement, and the profit of the public at large. 


The Penn Mutual makes this investment distribution 
of the premium deposits of nearly 400,000 American 
citizens. 


THe PENN Murtuat Lire INsuRANCE Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Founded 1847 Independence Square 





Live and Let Live...... 


On that sound basis of mutual satisfaction 
Fidelity has framed its agency contracts. More 
than half a century of fair dealing has built the 
high reputation among field men it now enjoys. 


A singularly successful lead service is backed 
by a very complete offering of modern policy 
forms. Low rate policies also contribute to easier 
selling. The Fidelity is financially solid and 
operates in thirty-nine states, including New York, 
on a full level net premium basis. It has over 
$425,000,000 insurance in force. 


Openings are available for the right men. 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 























Chicago 


A Good Place to Live? 
A Good Place to Work 


ILLINOIS LIFE INSURANCE CO. | 
CHICAGO 


Illinois Life Bldg. 12 l 2 Lake Shore Drive 


Raymond W. Stevens, President 





GRAND RAPIDS LABEL CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS. 


FOR FOLDER | 
SHOWING ELABORATE DISPLAY 





Philadelphia 
Walter LeMar Talbot, President. 











| SHIELD POLICIES | 


Ordinary Life Insurance 
NATIONAL Industrial Life Insurance 


LIFE AND Health & Accident Insurance 
ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 











Total claims paid 31 years ending 
December 31, 1930, $77,875,652.37 





C. A. CRAIC, President Ww. S. BEARDEN, Sec’y-Treas. 


THE NATIONAL 
LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
Home Office, National Building 


NASHVILLE oe - - TENN. 


SEE 
































MISSOURI INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID $200,000.00 


Admitted Assets December 31, 1929 $844,574.38 








SECOND EDITION 


FREQUENCY CURVES 
CORRELATION 


By W. Palin Elderton, F. I. A., C. B. E. 


In this, the second edition, the work on Frequency Curves 
has been rearranged and now includes a comparison of 
various systems on Curves. The chapters on Correla- 
tion, Contingency, Probable Errors and Goodness of Fit 
have been rewritten and enlarged and a new chapter on 
Correlation has been added. An abridged course of read- 
ing suggested for those desiring especially to know about 











the practical treatment of correlation, sampling, etc. 
This valuable technical work contains 248 pages, and also 
folding diagrams and tables. 


Price, $5.00 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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OCCIDENTAL INDEMNITY HOLDS 
STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING 


At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of Occidental Indemnity Com- 
pany, held in San Francisco last week, 
Vice-President Charles R. Page re- 
ported that the company had a very 
satisfactory year in 1930. Premium 
income was $1,170,000 with a gain in 
surplus of $88,717. Assets now stand 
at $2,104,928; reserve for unearned 
premiums is $537,844, and the policy- 
holders surplus is $1,178,865. 

The company is now equipped to do 
fidelity and surety and all lines of 
casualty business, including accident 
and health within the territory which 
it serves. 

The following board of directors was 
elected: Frank B. Anderson, Wm. J. 
Dutton, M. Fleishhacker, Chas. R. 
Page, Edward L. Eyre, F. W. Van 
Sicklen, J. B. Levison, Edward T. 
Cairns, A. P. Giannini, Henry Rosen- 
feld, Franklin A. Zane. All of these 
men are directors of Fireman’s Fund 
Insurance Company. 

The following officers were elected: 
J. B. Levison, president; Chas. R. Page, 
Edward T. Cairns, B. G. Wills, Eugene 
F. Hord, vice-presidents; Edward V. 
Mills, secretary; T. M. Gardiner, treas- 
urer. 

The following officers were ap- 
pointed: Lester M. Caldwell, assistant 
vice-president; A. W. Follansbee, Jr., 
marine secretary; L. J. Haefner, as- 
sistant marine secretary; F. J. Butcher, 
assistant secretary; P. V. R. Schuyler 
financial secretary; Edward Randall, 
general auditor. 


PUBLIC INDEMNITY OPENS NEW 
YORK OFFICE 


The Public Indemnity Company of 
Newark opened its New York office in 
28 Platt Street, this week. The office 
will be under the management of M. 
A. Kreps, vice-president. 

Mr. Kreps will be assisted by John 
E. Hogan, local department manager; 
William C. Krumrey, manager of sub- 
urban territory; H. C. Pettit, manager 
of the surety department; C. E. Slade, 
manager of the claim department; 
George P. West, manager of the under- 
writing department, and C. R. Gilmore, 
manager of the inspection department. 


A. & H. Bureau Meets 
(Concluded from page 37) 
mittee on standard manual and uniform 
classification of risks, Logan Bidle, as- 
sistant secretary, Aetna Life; commit- 
tee on aviation coverage, Frazar B. 
Wilde, secretary, Connecticut General 
Life; and legal committee, William 
Brosmith, vice-president and general 

ounsel, The Travelers. 
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Former Gov. Smith Speaks 
at Safety Conference 


Blames Nesligence of Drivers for 
Most Major Accidents; Second 
Conference Largely Attended 


Greater organized effort for public 
safety was urged by former Governor 
Alfred E. Smith of New York, at the 
second annual Greater New York Safe- 
ty Conference in the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania last week. 

The former governor mentioned the 
recent survey of motor vehicle acci- 
dents made by The Travelers Insur- 
ance Company, and said that he be- 
lieved the personal negligence of driv- 
ers was to blame for most accidents. 
He drew a round of laughter when he 
dryly remarked that “more autos run 
into trains than trains into autos.” 

“Public safety can be purchased not 
by the appropriation of public money 
but by education and the spreading of 
information with respect to what pro- 
motes the public welfare by decreasing 
the annual toll of accidents,” he de- 
clared. 

Mr. Smith congratulated the audi- 
ence on their interest in the safety 
movement. 

John Sullivan, chairman of Governor 
Roosevelt’s State Labor Safety Com- 
mittee, spoke briefly of the work of in- 
dustry in the direction of safety. He 
made a plea for an additional force of 
ten trained inspectors in the State, and 
urged all present at the luncheon to 
press the Iegislature for this added 
strength. 


TWO PITTSBURGH MEN JOIN 
COMMONWEALTH CASUALTY 


PHILADELPHIA, March 2.—W. Free- 
land Kendrick, president of the Com- 
monwealth Casualty, today announced 
two important appointments—that of 
J. Ray Donahue as agency director and 
Frank P. Martin as claims attorney 
in charge of the claim department. 

Mr. Donahue, a Pittsburgh man, for 
eight years was general agent at Pitts- 
burgh for the Georgia Casualty. Five 
years ago he entered the agency busi- 
ness and his last connection was as 
vice-president and agency director of 
the Pennsylvania Surety. 

Mr. Martin for ten years was with 
the Travelers in Pittsburgh in the 
claim department, the last seven years 
as manager of the claim office. He 
then went with the Republic Casualty 
as head office claim manager and in 
1928 joined the Pennsylvania Surety 
as vice-president in charge of claims 
and the legal department. He is a 
member of the bar and of the Penn- 
sylvania Supreme and Superior Courts. 
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EUROPEAN GENERAL REINSUR- 
ANCE CO., LTD. 


The twentieth annual financial state- 
ment of the United States Branch of 
the European General Reinsurance 
Company, Ltd., shows as of Dec. 31, 
1930, the total assets were $13,909,909. 
In detail these were as follows: Gov- 
ernment bonds, $896,000; State bonds, 
$260,000; railroad bonds, $3,328,800; 
public utility bonds, $3,435,340; mis- 
cellaneous bonds, $321,051; railroad 
stocks, $588,290; public utility stocks, 
$1,122,781; miscellaneous stocks, $1,- 
183,505; mortgages, $1,237,800; pre- 
miums in course of collection, not over 
90 days, $1,255,765; interest accrued, 
on bonds, $130,285; cash in bank and 
in office, $103,132; all other assets, 
$47,157. 

The company’s surplus, including 
deposit capital of $800,000, is $2,500,- 
000. Its reserves are as follows: For 
losses, other than liability, $3,688,337; 
for liability and compensation losses, 
$2,258,824; for unearned premiums, 
$3,573,879; for commissions, $485,758; 
for taxes and other expenses, $342,912; 
voluntary reserve for fluctuation in 
market value of securities, $60,195; 
voluntary contingent reserve, $1,000,- 
000. 

The company was organized in En- 
gland in 1911 as the European Acci- 
dent Company, Ltd., and its present 
name was adopted in 1920. Theodore 
L. Haff is the United States manager. 


LLOYDS CASUALTY COMPANY 


The annual financial statement of 
Lloyds Casualty Company, New York, 
formerly Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance 
Company, shows assets, as of Dec. 31, 
1930, of $5,973,831. The items in de- 
detail are as follows: Bonds, govern- 
ment, $567,822; State, province, county 
and municipal, $934,963; railroad, $74,- 
917; public utility, $113,903; miscel- 
laneous $80,917; stocks, $1,666,459; 
first mortgage loans on real estate, 
$223,450; real estate, $8,527; collat- 
eral loans, $41,650; premiums in course 
of collection, not over ninety days due, 
$1,000,472; cash in offices and banks, 
$704,376; reinsurance and salvage due 
on paid losses, $124,801; accrued inter- 
est, $26,067; due for securities in 
process of delivery, $338,225; other 
assets, $67,278. The capital is $2,000,- 
000, the net surplus $625,074, making 
the surplus to policyholders, $2,625,074. 


BALTIMORE, March 2.—Announce- 
ment is made by the New Amsterdam 
Casualty Company that James J. Dunn, 
for many years associated with the 
New York Insurance Department, is 
now connected with the General Audit- 
ing Division in the New York office. 
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JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
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Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
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Cable Address: Gertract, New York 
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Room 101 Memorial Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 
By EDWARD C. LUNT, A.M. 
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